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The Outlook. 


Li Hung Chang, the Chinese Premier and the 
ablest statesman of the Orient, is ona visit 
to the Western nations. From Germany, 
where he has been received with great 
favor, he passes to France and England. 
The letter of introduction from the Em- 
peror to the President of the United States 
he wishes to present in person, and then to 
spend a month or more in traveling through 
our country. 








The latest despatches from Athens announce, as 
the outcome of the insurrection against the 
Turkish rule in Orete, that the Christians 
of the island elected, on the 5th inst., a 
provisional government and decided to 
proclaim the union of the island with the 
kingdom of Greece. We shail await with 
interest the action of the Great Powers in 
the matter. If they approve, the loss of 
the island to the Turk is inevitable. 


The Treasury report, just rendered for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1896, shows an advance in 
the national debt of $131,000,000 and a def- 
icit in the income for the year of $26,000,- 
000. According to this, the increase in the 
national debt must go on until Oongress 
can provide a sufficient amount of revenue 
to meet the current expenses of the gov- 
ernment; that is, the revenue must be $26,- 
000,000 more annually than at present. 





Later intelligence from Japan confirms the report 
of the widespread destruction by the earth- 
quake and tidal wave. The centre of seis- 
mic disturbance was far out at sea, and the 
uplift was of such wide extent as to teke 
the immense wave far inland, thus proving 
exceedingly destructive to property and 
life. Even yet it is impossible to make any 
close approximation to the number of 
deaths; they run up into the thousands. 


The new seal of the State of Utah has the Norman 
shield, the American eagle with six arrows 
in his claws, and the beehive with the word 
“Industry.”” Wyoming has the eagle and 
a draped figure of a woman, modeled after 
the statue of ‘‘ Victory” in the Louvre, In 
the right hand she holds the flag-staff, 
from which floate a banner bearing the 
words, ‘Equal Rights.” In the rear are 
two pillars, each bearing a lighted lamp, 
indicative of the light of knowledge. 
Around the pillars are scrolls 
these devices: ‘ Live Stock;”’ ‘Grain; ” 
“Mines;” and “Oil.” The desert is 
shaded into the background. 


The Boston Terminal Company has begun in ear- 
nest work on the new Union Station on the 
south side of Boston. The enterprise is 
one of immense magnitude. The great 
properties between Federal and Summer 
Ste. are being rapidly vacated and re- 
moved, to afford space for the new founda- 
tions, The company gave their guarantee 
by paying in $500,000 of the capital stock. 
When completed, the new station will re- 
ceive all the trains coming in on the south- 
erly side of the city. John O. Sanborn, of 
the Old Oolony Company, is the superin- 
tendent of the enterprise. 

The quinquennial census of France, just com- 
pleted, reveals some striking facts. Among 
them is the decline of urban populations. 
In most European countries, as in America, 
the centralizing tendency has been pro- 


the operations of a strong centrifugal force. 
Rouen, one of the great industrial centres, 
Toulouse, Nantes, Bourges, and Dunkirk 
exhibit heavy decline in population, while 
Paris, Lyons, Lisle, Nancy, Havre and Bor- 
deaux show an increase of merely a few 
thousand, Toulon and Marseilles are the 
only cities which mark a decided advance. 
At the present rate of progress, Marseilles 
will by the next census be the largest city 
in France. 

General and anxious concern Is felt by the Amer- 
ican public on account of the announcement 
by cable from London of the dangerous 
illness of Henry M. Stanley, the African 
explorer, and member of Parliament for 
North Lambeth. He has been ill for sev- 
eral weeke with gastritis, and has now suf- 
fered a relapse which makes his condition 
very critical. 


The Springfield Republican of July 6 begins an 
able editorial upon ‘“‘The Business Situa- 
tion” with the stetement: “There has 
been no improvement in the business situa- 
tion.” The same journal calls attention to 
this significant and discouraging fact: ‘‘ The 
mercantile agencies make a dismal report 
of commercial mortality for the six months 
past. In point of number the failures ex- 
ceed all previous records.” 

Dr. Bouffe, an eminent member of the Academy 
of Science in Paris, announces his success 
in curing severe cases of leprosy. He be- 
gan by undertaking to modify the condi- 
tion of the nervous system by invigorating 
without exciting it. Through a new tech- 
nical process, he studied the condition of 
the blood in leprous patienjs and succeeded 
in demonstrating the presence of bacilli of 
leprosy, which had hitherto been discov- 
ered only in leprous tubercles. Not less 
than a hundred of these pitiable creatures 
are at large among the poor of Paris, af- 
fording the scientific expert a fair oppor- 
tanity to try the virtue of his new method. 
Time will test its value. 


In Boston proper, according to the statement of 
the Census Bureau of Massachusetts, there 
has been a falling off of the population. 
One reason of this is that business has en- 
croached upon the residence district. In 
all great cities, like London and Paris, the 
population is constantly crowded from the 
centre toward the circumference. Facili- 
ties of transportation have hastened this 
movement. The horse-cars broadened the 
residence area, while the electric roads are 
taking the population out ten miles from 
the centre. The Bureau estimates that 
1,000,000 people do business in Boston; 500,- 
000 of them live outside the municipal lim- 
ite. Cheapness and comfort induce them 
to go out. 





As far back as 1856, when her husband was 
the standard-bearer of the party of 
freedom, Jessie Benton Frémont was a 
name to conjure with before the people. 
Though long in retirement, she still lives, 
and comes to view as a member of the 
advisory board of the Landmarks Olub, an 
organization founded a few months ago at 
Los Angeles for the restoration and preser- 
vation of the old mission buildings and 
other relics of the Spanish occupation. 
The Club is now engaged in restoring the 
historic old mission establishment at San 
Juan Oapistrand, the most elaborate and 
beautiful of all the churches built by the 
members of the Franciscan order. To 
Southern Oalifornia these old structures of 
a Middle Age civilization lend an air of 
mystery and antiquity, and thus furnish a 
pleasing contrast to the new Saxon archi- 
tecture 


Our Minstrel of Freedom. 

The Elizabeth Whittier Club, comprising 
one hundred ladies of Amesbury and vicin- 
ity, has undertaken a meritorious work in 


preserving the Whittier home at Amesbury. 
Many have thought some place should be 





nounced, while in France the census shows 








urally some chose his birthplace; others, 
“The Knoll” at Danvers, where he found 
great delight in his later summer days; but 
the |members of the Olub displayed wisdom 
in selecting the home at Amesbury. There 
the poet spent his mature manhood; there 
he first became known as a poet; there, 
too, he lived while the antislavery battle, 
in which he had so conspicuous a part, 
was being fought. Surely the plain and 
neat old house at Amesbury is the place 
above all others to be held as a memorial of 
New England’s loved poet of freedom. 
Whittier was pre-eminently the singer of 
conscience and the rights of man. The 
purpose of the Olub is to turn the old 
home into a public library, in which shall 
be collected books for the reading public 
and especially everything pertaining to the 
Whittier literature. It will be a memorial 
worthy of our great poet. 


The Tehuantepec Railway. 


The railroad across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec is at last completed. The 
delays have been long, the attempts and 
failures repeated. Oortes discovered the 
advantages of the place for a highway be- 
tween the seas. The land, which on either 
side rises 5,000 or 8,000 feet, here sinks 
nearly to the sea level. The distance 
across the isthmus by air-line is 125 miles; 
the rail necessarily makes several miles 
more, The railway, as now constructed, 
extends from Ooatzacoaloos in the Bay of 
Oampeachy to Salina Oruz in the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific side. At first 
nothing but a plain carriage road was con- 
templated, The age of steam suggested a 
railway; and, as early as 1841, a concession 
wes made for the purpose. But the civil 
wars of the country delayed action. After 
many vicissitudes and repeated failures, 
the work has just been completed by the 
firm of Stanhope, Hampson & Corthell. It 
is leased for fifty years to Pierson & Son of 
London. It will prove valuable mostly for 
through traffic. The plain over which it 
passes is poorly cultivated and sparsely 
peopled. The local business can never be 
more than a small item. 


Scientists among the Glaciers. 


Greenland, once so far beyond the pale of 
civilization, is becoming a summer outpost 
and field of investigation. Seafaring men 
reach toward it, and adventurers rush into 
the darkness and peril beyond. A party 
from Oornell University is about to embark 
on the steamer “ Hope,” in charge of R. B. 
Peary, U.8.N. They are to land at the 
Devil’s Thumb at the southern end of 
Melville’s Bay. It comprises a corps of 
scientific men, such as Ralph 8. Tarr, pro- 
fessor of dynamic geology and physical 
geography, who has charge; Prof. A. O. 
Gill, of the department of mineralogy and 
petrology; E. M. Kendle, paleontologist; 
J. A. Bonesteel, assistant in geology; and J. 
O. Martin, entomologist. A similar party 
proceeds from Boston on the 14th, in charge 
of Prof. Alfred E. Burton, of the Institute 
of Technology, assisted by Professors Geo. 
H. Barton, G. R. Putnam, Russell W. Porter, 
and John O, Phillips. They embark with 
the Cornell party on the “ Hope” at Boston. 
The work of the expedition will be in the 
Umanak region among the fiords and gia- 
ciers. Both parties will return about the 
first of October. 


The Birthday of a Poet. 


Richard Henry Stoddard, one of our most 
genial and attractive poets, passed his 
seventy-first milestone July 2. The Mail and 
Express, in which some of his best literary 
criticism in late years has appeared, marked 
the day by an appreciative estimate of his 
work. He knows the best in our literature, 
and fails not to indicate it to his readers. 
Though gentle and kindly, he is truthful in 
his estimates of literary productions. With- 
out savage attacks or unseemly eulogy, he 
maintains the courage of his convictions 
and deals justice to friend and foe alike. 
New England born, Stoddard has spent his 
life in New York city. With little noise or 


leave many precious volumes behind him 
for the inspiration and help of other gener- 
ations. Stedman, a brother singer, holds in 
high honor his neighbor and literary com- 
peer. He says: “The characteristics of 
Stoddard’s verse are affluence, sincere feel- 
ing, strength, a manner unmistakably his 
own,.very delicate fancy, and, above ail, 
an imagination exceeded by that of no 
other American poet.” The creations of 
his imagination are always built on the 
solid granite of American sense. There is 
a sanity and balance about his genius which 
separates him widely from such writers as 
Shelley, Byron, and Edgar Allan Poe. 
From the shadows of dreamland he takes 
us into flelds of quiet beauty and perpetual 
sunshine. There is health in all he has 
written. 





Russia’s Designs. 

Under the new Emperor Russia is arous- 
ing as from a long slumber. His father ex- 
erted himself to maintain peace through- 
out the world; but the young Ozar is mak- 
ing moves on the great political checker- 
board which, if carried forward, can hardly 
fail to set the world ablaze. While humoring 
France and courting the Sultan, he is mak- 
ing his most significant move in the Haast. 
The new Siberian railway brings him to the 
Pacifico at Viadivostock, which has been 
strongly fortified and is defended by a large 
fleet and an army of 100,000 men. The 
stores of war material are abundant for a 
long siege. But Russia can never be satis- 
fied with Viadivostock. It is too far north. 
The ice would close the harbor for too many 
months in the year. Russia wants Korea, 
and will have it. Japan drove out China, 
only to open the way for Russia to come 
in. Russia is there. The Korean ruler has 
forsaken his palace and issues his orders 
from the headquarters of the Russian Em- 
bassy. Korea is as good as swallowed up 
by the Great Bear without the trouble of 
roasting. Either Russia will be made to 
withdraw from Korea by the Great Powers, 
or she will establish herself in the peninsula 
in a way to defy them. The Powers thus 
far make no open sign, and Japan seems 
hardly to comprehend the gravity of the 
situation. 


The Chicago Convention. 

The Democratic Convention for the nom- 
ination of Presidential candidates, which 
opens in Ohicago as we go to press, isin a 
very different condition, in many respects, 
from the Republican Convention which as- 
sembled in St. Louis last month. It was 
then evident from the start that McKinley 
was the one man who would receive the 
decisive vote of the convention for the 
Presidency. With the Democratic Conven- 
tion there is no unanimity in the mat- 
ter of choice for tbe first position upon 
the ticket, and, at this writing, it looks as 
if a nomination would be made only after 
long-continued balloting. Among the men 
now most prominently mentioned, whose 
names will probably be put in nomination, 
are ex-Gov. Boies of Iowa, Hons. Richard 
P. Bland of Missouri, Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois, Robert F. Pattison of Pennsylvania, 
Editor John R. McLean of Ohio, Senator 
David B. Hill of New York,and ex-Attorney 
General Garland of Arkansas. It is quite 
probable that neither of the men named 
can be nominated, and that some “ dark 
horse ”’ will appear to take the prize. There 
is intense agitation over the proposed 
money plank of the platform. From present 
indications it would seem as if the silver 
craze had taken possession of the delegates 
and was to sweep the Oonvention. It isa 
novel fact that four of the alternate dele- 
gates from Utah to this Convention are 
women. They are solid for free silver and all 
of them are of the Mormon faith. Mrs. Emily 
Richards, of Salt Lake Oity, heads the list; 
her husband is an attorney, a son of one of 
the Twelve Apostles, and is prominent in the 
Mormon Church. Mattie Hughes Cannon is 
the wife of the president of the Salt Lake 
State of Zion; and the others are Mrs. Dr. 
Ferguson of Salt Lake Oity, and Mrs. Jessie 








set apart asa memorial of the puot. Nat- 


display, he has ran a noble course, and will 
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Our Contributors. 


MAIN SOURCES OF THE GREEK TEXT 
OF THE REVISERS. 
I. 


The Ancient Bible of the Vatican; or, 
pde= Vaticanus in Custody. 


Vatinomen. 


3 X far the must valuable of the ancient 
Greek MSS. used by the Revisers in 
their attempt to restore the purity and 
correctness of the text of the Old and New 
Testaments, is the document named at the 
head of this paper. On suggestion of its 
authority, supported now by one group 
of documents and now by another, most of 
the alterations and omissions of the Revised 
Bible have been made, It has the distinc- 
tion of being unquestionably the oldest of 
some three thousand MSS. now known to 
scholars, including uncials (MSS. employ- 
ing a capital letter) and cursives (MSS. 
written in a running hand) and larger 
aud smaller sections and fragments of the 
Word of God — having been produced from 
some earlier codex about the middle of the 
fourth century. It is written in a simple 
and unadorned uncial character — neat, 
clean and easily legible — on pages of the 
finest vellum made of the skins of ante- 
lopes. It has the further advantage of 
being the completest of the earlier manu- 
scripts of the Scriptures, all of which have 
been more or less marred and dismembered 
by neglect, accident or age. 

Originally Codex Vaticanus contained the 
entire Bible, but in the centuries before its 
great value became known and Biblical 
criticism had developed into a science, it 
suffered from the carelessness and igno- 
rance of its custodians, and small portions 
have been irrecoverably lost. The first 
forty-six chapters of Geuesis, for example, 
and the pages containing Psalms 106 to 138, 
have disappeared, and at the end the last 
five chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(with the exception of the opening verses 
of chapter 9), the whole of what are known 
as the General Epistles, and the Book of 
Revelation. 

Though the later history of the document 
lacks the element of romance associated 
with its greatest rival for pre-eminence 
among early Greek codices, viz., the Codex 
Sinaiticus — so curiouely discovered by the 
distinguished German scholar, Constantine 
Tischendorf, in 1844, in the waste-paper 
basket of the Convent of St. Oatherine at 
the foot of Mt. Sinai — yet the story of its 
jealous custody for several centuries under 
the eye of the officials of the Vatican 
library, is one of unique interest. 

Scholars had long known of its existence 
in that vast depository of rare, curious and 
valuable things where it has been since 
1450, and they were quite aware of ite great 
importance for the critical study of the 
sacred text, but access to its pages was per- 
emptorily denied them for years; and when, 
at length, they were permitted to appease 
the hunger of a noble curiosity and inquisi- 
tiveness, it was only for a few brief and 
rigidly restricted moments at a time, and 
that under conditions that made the nig- 
gard and begrudged concession exceeding- 
ly humiliating and inconvenient, often ex- 
asperating, and sometimes wholly useless. 

In the early years of the sixteenth cent- 
ury it became known in Europe that the 
great Spanish scholar, Cardinal Ximenes, 
was about to print a Greek New Testament 
on which, in conjunction with his Complu- 
tensian Polyglot, he had spent years of 
laborious study and research. On hearing 
the report Froben, the enterprising Basle 
printer, resolved to forestall the publica- 
tion of Ximenes’ Testament (which was 
printed in 1514) and, securing the services 
of Erasmus, got out, in 1516, the first pub- 
lished Greek New Testament. This edition, 
though later on made the foundation of 
the Received Text of our Authorized Ver- 
sion, was actually based on half a dozen 
MSS., most of them late and all of them 
comparatively valueless with one excep- 
tion. No one was better aware of the 
faults of that hurried and disreputable ef- 
fort than Erasmus, and no one was more 
anxious to use every opportunity of purg- 
ing the text of the errors that had crept in 
in the course of ages. And it was through 
a number of selected readings from . the 
Codex Vaticanus sent to him in 1533 by one 
of the scholarly — whose 
services he had elicited, that his attention 
was first drawn to the superiority of ite text. 
For nearly a hundred years already it had 
alanine Youn. venetest, and nearly a 

years more were to pass away be- 
" fore it could be resurrected to usefulness 


and fame. During the interval no less 
than five editions of the Greek Testament 
were printed by Stephanus in Paris; others 
were issued later by Elzevir; and the 
greatly-corrupted text thus published was 
allowed by common consent to decide that 
which was to be adopted for the use of 
Protestant Christendom for nearly three 
hundred years. But with the exception of 
a statoment of the various readings of the 
Oodex by Bartolocci, which was never 
published to the world, it was allowed to 
remain in obscurity and silence when its 
light and testimony would have been val- 
ued by scholars above all price. Within 
the next hundred years it was heard from 
twice in imperfect collations made at in- 
tervals of about fifty years, in 1720 and 
1780, 

In ransacking Italy, which his victorious 
sword had laid prostrate, of the art-treas- 
ures and antiquities of her fairest and most 
famous cities, Napoleon made a prize of the 
Codex Vaticanus among other things, and 
had it conveyed to Paris, where it was stud- 
ied by Hug, who first made known to the 
learned world its hoar antiquity and incal- 
culable value to the Apparatus Criticus of 
the New Testament. When the Scourge of 
Europe was sent to St. Helena in 1815, the 
Codex was sent back to Rome, where it was 
again relegated to the shadows of the Vat- 
ican. lts history from this point is best told 
in the words of F. O. Kenyon’s lately-pub- 
lished volume, “ Our Bible and the Ancient 
MS8S8.”” 

** In 1843 Tischendorf, after walting for several 
months, was allowed to see it for six hours. 
Next year De Muralt was permitted to study it 
nine hours. In 1845 the great English scholar 
Tregelles was allowed indeed to see it, but not 
to copy a word. His pockets were searched be- 
fore he might open it, and all writing materials 
were taken away. Two clerics stood beside him 
and snatched away the volume if he looked too 
long at any passage. However, the Roman au- 
thorities now took the task in hand themselves, 
and in 1867 an edition by Cardinal Mai was pub- 
lished, which, however, was so inaccurate as to 
be almost useless. In 1866 Tischendorf once 
more applied for leave to edit the MS., but with 
difficulty obtained leave tu examine it for the 
purpose of collating difficult passages. Unfort- 
unately the great scholar so far forgot himself 
as to copy out twenty pages in full, contrary to 
the conditions under which he had been allowed 
access to the MS., and his permission was nat- 
urally withdrawn. Renewed entreaty procured 
him six days’ longer study, making in all four- 
teen days of three hours’ each; and by making 
the most of his time Tischendorf was able in 
1867 to publish the most perfect edition of the 
manuscript which had yet appeared. An im- 
proved Roman edition appeared in 1868-’81, but 
the final and decisive publication was reserved 
for the years 1889-'90, when a complete photo- 
graphic facsimile of the whole MS. made its 
contents once and for all the common property 
of all scholars.” 


And thus has been exemplified once more 
the truth of that precious and pregnant 
saying addressed long centuries ago by the 
Apostle Paul from the city of the Owsars to 
his son Timothy: ‘‘ But the Word of God is 
not bound,” 








A CITY OF REFUGE. 


Elizabeth Preston Allan. 


HE sun came up over Mill Mountain in 
unwearied splendor, one early summer 
day, and the new morning opened as fresh- 
ly joyous, with birds and blossoms, as if it 
were the first day the Oreator had made. 

Especially dewy and sweet was the en- 
vironment of a little cottage, set back from 
the village street, under old locusts in full, 
fragrant Lloom. Yet the face that looked 
out of its east window on this exquisite 
dawn was haggard and sad. 

It was the face of the young preacher, 
whose coming to Beckwith village had 
stirred the whole community, whose 
preaching had been blessed to the conver- 
sion of so many souls, and who seemed to 
his people almost inspired, so apostolic was 
the earnest fire of his words, so marvelous 
their results. 

The “ protracted meetings,” to which for 
weeks he had gathered large audiences, had 
closed; and on the next Lord’s day sixty 
new converts were to make public profes- 
sion of faith in the Lord Jesus Ohrist and 
take upon themselves the vows of His 
service. 

One would have expected songs of praise 
from this young servant of God upon whom 
the seal of true ministry had thus been set, 
but no songs were forthcoming as he 
opened his blinds and looked out upon the 
morning. His pale face and weary eyes 
spoke of broken rest, and the cry of the 
Psalmist alone came from his lips: ‘* Out of 
the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord! 
Lord, hear my voice!”’ 

As he stood thus, listless and heart-sore, 











at his open window, a visitor came most 
unexpectedly up the gravel path — a coun- 
tryman in huge, mud-stained boots and 
rough clothes, wearing his hair and beard 
as shaggy as a Robinson Crusoe. 

‘* Mornin’, Mr. Reed,” he said, saluting 
with his whip handle. ‘ Glad to see you 
stirrin’ so early; fact is, 1 wouldn’t a-turned 
in upon you this time o’ day ef [ hadn’t 
a-seen you at the winner.” 

“Tm glad to see you, Mr. Tracy,” said 
the young man. “I hope you'll come in 
and take breakfast with me; my landlady 
makes the best coffee in the country.”’ 

The farmer would not come in; neverthe- 
less he had a distinct satisfaction in the in- 
vitation, for the preacher heartily meant it, 
and no amount of skillful or well-meaning 
pretence can do the work of an honest 
cordiality. One of Angus Reed’s endow- 
ments was an unaffected love of the com- 
panionship of his fellow-men. 

* No, I’m ’bliged to you,” said Tracy. “ I 
jest stopped ’round to ask you to go to see 
a neighbor o’ mine, old man Frazier; he’s 
mighty nigh at the far eend o’ his rope, an’ 
he ain’t got no hold on anything to come. 
Oan you step out there this mornin’ ? ”” 

It was so unlike the preacher to hesitate, 
that when no response came the country- 
man looked at him searchingly. 

“Man, bué you look puny!” he cried; 

** all this preachin’ and carryin’ on has beat 
you out; you'd best not try to foot it today; 
I'll hitch up my spring wagon ’fore night, 
and come and fetch you out to our place.” 
' But the preacher would not hear of any- 
thing so unmettled, and, after an early 
breakfast, took the road across the fields to 
old man Frazier’s cabin. He was glad of 
every mile between him and this visit, for 
his spirit sank at the prospect of it. 

For days and nights he had been endur- 
ing the torsure of doubts and fears which 
had come upon him suddenly like an armed 
host and from which there seemed no es- 
cape. Not the imprisoned Baptist in the 
gloomy dungeon of Machwrus was more 
stung with the poisoned shaft of the Evil 
One when he cried after the distant Master: 
“Art thou He that should come?” Angus 
Reed would have welcomed the relief of 
confessing from his pulpit the dark- 
ness that had come over his soul, but he 
dared not so disturb the happy faith of his 
people. In the depth of his soul he be- 
lieved God would bring him out into the 
light again, and so he clung for his life, his 
eternal life, tothe foot of the cross (on 
which he could no longer see Jesus dying to 
save him), and cried to God to deliver 
him. 

But, oh, how could he speak of Jesus to 
another, when in his own heart he was say- 
ing, ‘‘ Except I see the print of the nails, I 
will not believe!”? The “ Arguments in 
Favor of Christianity,’ the ‘‘ Proofs of Our 
Lord’s Divinity,’”? the ‘“Ohristian Evi- 
dences’’—all these things mocked him 
from his book-shelves; they seemed to him 
like ropes all too short thrown to a man 
tossed on stormy waves. 

And so he covered the green miles of 
meadow and forest, and came upon the 
cabin where lay the dying man. There 
were neighbors and kindred gathered in 
the house, kindly sou!s, whom old Frazier’s 
wicked life had kept aloof while he could 
“do for himself,”? but who came now to 
perform last acts of kindness for him. 

But the preacher saw none of them — only 
that white, eager face met his gaze, asking 
in every drawn line for help and hope 
against despair. Angus Reed quailed be- 
fore it; it seemed a picture of his own an- 
guish, made visible there before him, 

A few set phrases came to his lips, but 
the dying man gave them no heed. Siill 
he fixed him with that hungry gaze. The 
preacher spoke of his sins, and he hoarsely 
confessed, ‘ Yes, yes, I’ve been a bad lot; 
no denyin’ it.”” Then he spoke of Jesus, 
the Saviour of sinners, but the old man in- 
terrupted him: “How am I a-going to 
know ’bout this here blood of Jeaus? Some 
say it’s jest a dream of preachers and wim- 
men,” 

At this word of seeming reproach against 
his Saviour the young Christian’s heart 
broke; all the loyalty of his soul rallied to 
defend Him. 

‘* My dear brother,” he said, taking the 
cold hand in his, while warm tears rained 
down over his cheeks, ‘‘ has God ever done 
anything to make you think He would 
mock His poor, weak, ignorant children 
with a false hope? God began back in the 
Garden of Eden to promise us this Saviour; 
He kept on promising Him, in sacrifice, in 
psalm, in the mouth of His prophets, until 
in the fullness of time Jesus came. He 
lived as never man lived; He spoke as never 
man spoke; He died as never man died, 
and God gave Him wonderful works to do, 














to help us poor stupid sinners to believe on 
Him. And since that blessed death and 
resurrection thousands, yes, millions, of the 
wisest and best of earth, as well as thou- 
sands and millions of ignorant and simple- 
minded ones, have trusted Him for salva- 
tion, and so trusting found peace and 
strength and joy. Now I ask you again, 
has God who sends the sun to shine upon 
this earth, making it fit for us_to live in; 
who makes it useful for man, and beautiful, 
too; who puts love and kindness into our 
hearts for one another — has He done any- 
thing to make you think He would lie to us 
about this salvation, and deceive and mock 
us?” 

“ No, no,” murmured the old man, 

“ Then, my brother, do not try to resist 
God’s goodness. Accept His offer, accept 
His dear Son, ask His forgiveness, ask Him 
to save you by His own precious sacrifice 
for you. My friends, let us pray!” 

Ah! God seemed near to every one in 
that little hut, as the broken voice arose, 
pleading for salvation for this dying sinner. 
None doubted that He would hear and 
answer. 

The old man himself had become as a 
little child now, to enter the kingdom. ‘I 
can trust Him now,” he whispered. 
“ Blessed Jesus! Who would a-thought 
He’d take so much trouble to save a wicked 
old chap like me? Blessed Jesus! won’t 
somebody sing His praises for me? He 
knows I’d like to sing ’em myself, but I 
can’t do that now. May be’’— He stopped 
and looked at the preacher. 

“Yes, my brother,” said Angus Reed, 
with fearless confidence, “ you will sing 
His praises soon in His own presence; ” 
and with clear, resonant young voice he 
began to sing, — 

* lam coming, Lord 
Coming now to Thee; 
Wash me, cleanse me, in that blood 
Which flowed on Calvary.” 

The dying man listened with a shining 
face of assent, and when the singers had 
finished the verse beginning, — 

“ Though coming weak and vile,” 
he made them sing it over and over and 
over until his ears lost the sound of their 
voices, and he sank into that state of un- 
consciousness which is the beginning of the 
earthly end. 

When the new converte stood in a great 
crowd, young and old, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, together before the 
altar that next Sabbath, it seemed to some 
of them that the face of the young preacher 
shone like the face of Moses when he had 
talked with God in the Mount. They will 
never forget the triumphant tone with 
which he spoke of the precious truth of the 
Gospel, 

“I cannot promise you, brethren,’’ he 
said, “ that you will always feel itso. Our 
Christian life is a warfare, and one of the 
assaults made by our great enemy is to 
make us doubt the truth of salvation by 
Jesus Christ. But I can promise you victo- 
ry in this battle, and I am here today to 
point you to a City of Refuge into which 
you may flee when pressed by your adver- 
sary, and be safe. It is this: When you are 
tempted to doubt your Saviour, go and 
speak of Him to some sinner who has never 
come to Him; tell this dying soul what He 
has done for him and what He is ready to 
do. I promise you — and I know whereof 
I speak, brethren — that the tempter will 
vanish as you speak. He cannot stand be- 
fore one feeble effort to bring a soul to 
Christ.” 

And then the congregation rose and 
joined with the new church members and 
their pastor in singing (at his request) the 
precious hymn, — 


“Tam coming, Lord 
Coming now to Thee 
Wash me, cleanse me, in th Seat, blood 
Which } flowed on Calv 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE ARROW, 


The life of man 
Is an arrow’s flight, 
Out of darkness 
Into light, 
And out of the light 
Into darkness again; 
Perhaps to pleasure, 
Perhaps to pain! 


There must be Something, 
Above, or below; 
Somewhere unseen 
A mighty Bow, 
A Hand that tires not, 
A sleepless Eye 
That sees the arrows 
Fly, and fly; 
One who knows 
Why we live — and die. 
— R. H. STODDARD, in the June Atlantic. 
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JOHN WESLEY. * 
Rev. James Mudge, D. D. 


« always abounding in the work of the Lord.” —1 Cor. 
1: 58. 
KNOW of noone in modern times, if in- 
deed there has ever been one in the history 
of the race, who more thoroughly exemplified 
the principle of this text than John Wesley. I 
know of no text in the whole Bible that so ex- 
actly describes his life. He certainly abounded 
in the work of the Lord far beyond all his fel- 
jows. And since “whom God makes a wonder 
man should make a study,” I ask you to look a 
little while at this marvelous man, the founder 
of Methodism, the restorer of spiritual religion 
to the English-speaking peoples, that you may 
in some measure make of yourself what he made 
himself to be, that you may catch the inspira- 
tion that thrills along every line of his life. 

Please let me be understood, however, on this 
point at the start. Of course we cannot any of 
us become John Wesleys. We have neither his 
ability por his opportunity. We cannot accom- 
plish what he did, nor are we to blame for not 
doing it, because that task is not given us of 
God. Notwo men or women have the same 
work to do or the same place to fill. That is 
certain. Nevertheless we may all make our 
lives equally successful in the highest sense of 
that word. We may win the unqualified ap- 
probation of our Maker by doing ali He wants 
ustodo. in spite of innumerable differences in 
the value and amount of our achievements, we 
may all gain the Lord’s “ Well done.” qual 
faithfulness to duty brings equal praise from 
the Most High in spite of very unequal results 
due to unequal chances, | do not, then, present 
you John Wesley’s life with the idea that you 
shall be stimulated to do precisely what he did, 
any more than I should present you the life of 
Ohrist, or any other person, for that purpose. 
But I bring this great man before you with the 
hope that you will learn just what it was that 
made him truly great, just why his life is writ- 
ten down sublime, and will adopt for your own 
guidance, in your own sphere, the same princi- 
ples and mottoes and methods that he followed. 
This you can certainly do. And what made 
him great will make you great in the eyes of 
God. The main thing about his career, after all, 
was not the largeness of his accomplishment 
and the wonderful results that have flowed 
from the movement he inaugurated — though 
that is what chiefly attracts the admiration of 
men. The main thing in God’s sight is the 
spirit he showed, the aim he followed, the pur- 
pose he pursued, and the manner in which he 
managed his life. Tothat | wish to call your 
particular attention. 

The key to it all can be stated in very few 
words, I venture to affirm that no one in all 
the world’s history has surpassed, and very 
few, if any, have equaled, John Wesley in this — 


The Completeness of His Dedication of Himself 
to God, 

and his unselfish, unswerving, whole-hearted 
devotion to duty. To be like Christ, to think 
Christ’s thoughts, to speak Christ’s words, to 
carry out Christ’s plans, to do Christ’s will, was 
the one grand ambition of his life. With him 
everything centres around that. Everything 
about him can be explained on that basis, and 
on that alone. He was a conspicuous example 
of that very rare thing, a thoroughly consistent 
Obristian. When he had once said “ I ought ” 
—and he was ever eager to know what that 
word covered in his case — he went on straight- 
way to say, “I can, and 1 will.” And he not 
only repeated those mighty monosyllables, he 
immediately did what they pointed to. That 
was the peculiarity of his piety. It did not 
expend itself in fine phrases, or pharisaic pro- 
fessions, or belligerent dogmatics, or even 
Ttapturous hallelujahs — it forthwith translated 
itself into deeds. And that is the kind of relig- 
ion which is least liable to deceive either one’s 
self or other people. 

Wesley was deeply conscientious in his boy- 
hood; he would do nothing without reflecting 
on its fitness and propriety. If asked, out of 
the common way of meals, to have a piece of 
bread or fruit, he would only answer with the 
utmost unconcern: “ I thank you; I will think 
of it.” Such was his sobriety and consistency 
that his father admitted him to the communion 
table when he was only eight years old. During 
his school and college lite, at London and Ox- 
ford, trom ten to twenty-one — a time of special 

—he was not markedly religious, but 
fell a good deal into the worldly ways of those 
&bout him and was comparatively thoughtless 
Concerning spiritual things. But when he was 
twenty-one, at which time he took his degree 
4nd confronted the ministerial calling to which 
both by ancestry and by inclination he felt him- 
self drawn, a very uwiarked change took place 
both in his heart and life. His mother, his 
marvelous mother, to whom more than to any 
other earthly source he owed his greatness, 
Wrote him thus: ‘“ Now in good earnest resolve 
to make religion the business of your life; for, 
after all, that is the one thing that, strictly 
Speaking, is necessary, and all things else are 
comparatively little to the purpose.” How true ! 
Deeply did he feel this truth, promptly did he 
Sccept it, admirably did he carry it out. He 
made, from that time, religion the one neces- 
ary business of his life, and all things else 
Secondary 


He was greatly helped in his purpose by read- 
— — 





* A sermon preached at Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 


ing just then two splendid books, Kempis’ 
“Imitation of Christ” and Jeremy Taylor’s 
“ Holy Living and Dying.” Oh, the power of a 
g00d book as well as of a good mother! What 
would this world be if it were deprived of 
either of these choice blessings? Wesley says, 
after reading Kempis: “I saw that simplicity 
of intention and purity of affection, one design 
in all we speak or do, one desire ruling all our 
tempers, are indeed the wings of the soul with- 
out which she can never ascend to God. I 
sought after this from that hour.” He says also 
after reading Taylor on purity of intention: 














Rev. James Mudge, D. D. 


Dr. James Mudge was born in 1844 at West Springfield, 
Mass. His father, James, five uncles, and a great unele, 
Enoch, were members of the New England Conference 
before him. He graduated at Wesleyan University in 
1865, and after teaching two years in Pennington 8em- 
inary, graduated in 1870 at the School of Theology in 
Boston. After a single pastorate, at Wilbraham, he 
spent the next ten years asa missionary in India, re- 
turning in 1883. For the last seven years he has been 
secretary of the New England Conference, for the last 
eight lecturer on missions at the School of Theol- 
ogy, for the last ten secretary and treasurer of the N. EB. 
Conference Missionary Society. His literary labors 
have been abundant and valuable, as well in a large va- 
riety of papers and periodicals as in printed volumes, 
His latest work,“ Growth in-Holiness toward Perfeo- 
tion,” has made a prof d imp: jon upon the church 
aad seems likely to permanently change the form in 
which this doctrine is held by Methodists. His present 
pastorate is in the city of Lowell. His well-deserved 
degree was from his Alma Mater in Middletown, 








“Instantly I resolved to dedicate all my life to 
God, all my thoughts, words, and affections, 
being thoroughly convinced there was no medi- 
um, but that every part of my life, not some 
only, must either be a sacrifice to God or my- 
self, that is, in effect,to the devil.’’ This was 
the turning point with him. Thoughas yet 
very imperfectly instructed, and hence missing 
for a season much of the joy and freedom that 
might otherwise have been his, from that day 
he served God and his fellow-men as best he 
knew, with undivided aim and with the most 
self-denying diligence. Noone could be more 
sincere, more earnest, more devout. He altered 
the whole form of his conversation, set apart an 
hour or two a day for religious retirement, and 
watched against all sin whether in word or 
deed. He traveled a number of miles to seea 
“serious”? man and have some talk with him. 
The man said: “ You wish to serve God and go 
to heaven. Remember you cannot serve Him 
alone; you must either find companions or 
make them. The Bible knows nothing of sol- 
itary religion.” That was good advice. Wes- 
ley heeded it,and proceeded both to find and 
make helpful associates. Changing his college 
about this time, being elected one of the Fol- 
lows of Lincoln College, though only twenty- 
two years old, he topk the opportunity to shake 
off all his old companions that were not likely 
to help him in his new resolves. The calls that 
were made upon him he did not return except 
in the case of those who truly loved and feared 
God. In this way he purified the atmosphere 
around him,and greatly aided his growth in 
grace. He also mapped out his time most me- 
thodically. ‘* Leisure aud I,’’ he wrote to his 
brother, “have taken leave of one another. I 
purpose to be busy as long as I live.” And if 
ever man carried out a determination of that 
kind it was certainly John Wesley. He read 
William Law’s work on “ Christian Perfection ” 
that same year, and he says: ‘I was convinced 
more than ever of the impossibility of being 
half a Christian, and I determined to be all de- 
voted to God,to give Him all my soul, my 
body, and my substance.” 

It was a little later than this that he gathered 
around him at Oxford, where he was now teach- 
ing (he and his brother Charles), the famous 
group of like-minded young men whom the 
wits of the college nicknamed ‘“‘ The Godly 
Club,” and whom they also called, because of 
the strictness and regularity of the rales they 
followed, Methodists —a name which they were 
far from disowning, and which has played from 
that day a very important part in ecclesiastical 
history. Jobn Gambold, one of this club, says 
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learning and experience than the rest, but he 

was blest with such activity as to be always 

gaining ground, and such steadiness that he 

lost none; he made all his decisions in the fear 

of God, without passion or self-confidence, 

with singleness of heart.”” What a testimony! 

What a rare and most useful combination! 

“ Activity and steadiness!” Always gaining, 

never losing! Under sucb a president it is no 

wonder that the ‘“‘ Godly Club” prospered, and 

abounded in all good works. 

When thirty-two years old he was led to cross 

the Atlantic, not from any hope of worldly gain 

or an easy life, but as a missionary to the pagan 

aborigines of America. He spent two years In 

and about Savannah, Georgia, working most 

zealously, sparing neither pains nor toil, but not 

seeing much fruit, because he was as yet a good 

deal in the dark as to the simple way of salvation 

by faith alone. He was a ritualist,depending on 

ceremonies and activities and endeavors, which 

yielded him but little of the joy and freedom 

and power of the true child of God who has 
within him the witness of his adoption into the 

divine family. But he was honest and sincere, 

and had such singleness of aim as before long 

brought him out into the full light of the Gos- 

pel. The mighty change came May 24, 1738, 
when he was thirty-five, at a meeting in Alders- 

gate Sireet, London, at a quarter before nine at 
night. While listening to a description of the 
change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, Wesley says: “ I felt my heart 
strangely warmed; I felt I did trast in UObrist, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance 
was given me that He had taken away my sins, 
even mine,and saved me from the law of sin 
and death; and I then testified openly to all 
there what I had first felt in my heart.” 

This has often been called Wesley’s conver- 
sion; but, strictly speaking, this is not the 
proper word for it. [t was rather one step in 
his spiritual development, when he entered on 
an advanced stage of experience, a decidedly 
higher condition of Christian life, that of son- 
ship instead of mere legal service. There is 
pressing need of just such transitions in all our 
churches. Multitudes there are that find the 
Christian yoke hard and its burden héavy, that 
are bondmen in God’s vineyard, laboring weari- 
ly, having but little joy, certainly not joy to the 
fullness, their consolations small, their peace 
much interrupted. They do not fairly repre- 
sent the liberty there is in Jesus, or the glad- 
ness that comes from complete trust. There are 
great numbers of these servants of the Most 
High, on the way to heaven we may charitably 
hope, but not doing mach for God here and not 
claiming half their privileges. They are not in 
this condition, as John Wesley was, from lack 
of light and knowledge mainly,but from lack of 
wisdom, lack of willingness to give themselves 
at once wholly to God and take the consequences 
of that surrender. They are making the worst 
possible mistake, grieving the Holy Spirit, im- 
periling thelr eternal happiness, and forfeiting 
most of the happiness they might have here. 
Attend to this matter at once, give up all to 
Jesus, make religion the business of your life, 
cease to be a half-way Christian, and you shail 
find your heart “strangely warmed,” and a 
sweet assurance of faith and love shall steal 
into your soul, 

John Wesley was now turned from a ritual- 
istic priest and an ecclesiastical martinet into a 
great, flaming evangelical preacher. At first 
he spoke in the churches, but he was soon 
turned out of them because of the plainness 
with which he showed up sin. So he betook 
himself to the highways, the market places, and 
the fields, wherever he could reach the neglected 
masses who were perishing without the Gospel, 
His heart yearned over them. He was consumed 
with zeal to save their souls. He went forth as 
the Good Shepherd did, seeking the lost. He 
became the greatest open-air preacher England 
has ever seen, reaching the largest numbers for 
the longest period of time, and producing the 
most marvelous effects. They stood to hear him 
by the thousand, spell-bound and motioniess, 
bare-headed in the midst of rain, hail, and 
fiercest winds. The stoutest hearts quailed 
before him, the most hardened men sunk to the 
earth overwhelmed; infuriated mobs retreated 
or yielded, while their leaders, tamed or over- 
awed by his serene steadfastness and calm per- 
suasion, shouted in his defence above the tamult 
and conducted him in safety to his lodging. 
He seemed to have in him an inspiration of 
Christian faith and love, a forgetfulness of him- 
self in his theme, a direct, overwhelming pres- 
entation of tne truth, which brought men into 
the immediate presence of Ged, His words 
went with a shock into the very core of the 
sinner’s conscience and he was made to feel that 
the judgment day was close upon him. Thou- 
sands upon thousands were saved by his word. 

Wesley preached in this way,and with these 
results — in the midst of mobs and al! sorts of 
perils and hardships, disregarding toll and 
danger, calamny and scorn, trampling under 
foot all the diguity of his position and the prej- 


udices of his education — because he was filled 
with 


An All-Consuming Zeal to Do Good. 


He had a passion for God’s glory. He had but 

one aim, one purpose, and he swept aside what- 

ever stood in the way of carrying it out. If 

there ever wasa man completely dedicated to 

God, unselfishly devoted to duty, it was this 

man. I do not spesk at random. I am prepared 

to give proofs, a few out of many, all that the 

time allotted permits. What is it that men 

naturally love and commonly seek? Money, 

ease, leisurs, safety, reputation, honor. All 

these he put his foot upon; all these he cast be- 

hind his back. He made himself of no reputa- 

tion, made himself poor, imperiled, heavily 

burdened, servant of all, lowest of all, that he 
might by all means save some and finish the 
work which the Father gave him to do. 

Take money first. It isa keen test. A man’s 
relations to money will reveal more as to what 
he is than any other one thing. For money is 
the concentrated essence of worldliness, holding 
in solution about all the goods which the devil 
has to offer. Tell me a person’s habits as to 
gaining and spending, and I have thé main key 
to his character. How was it with Wesley on 

this point ? No one was ever freer from covet- 
ousness than he. No one was ever more faithful 
as a steward of God's possessions. When his 
income was £30 a year, he lived on £28 and gave 
away £2; when his income was £60, he stil) 
lived on £28 and gave away £32; and when his 

income was £120, he kept his expenses at the 
same figure as before and gave away £92. When 
& wealthy lady who had been greatly benefited 
by him spiritually left him £1,000 in her will, he 
forthwith gave it all away by fifties and by 
hundreds, counting himself, as he said, simply 
“ God's steward for the poor.” When, in later 
years,through the immense circulation of his 
books, the funds at his disposal increased, he 
used them all for the extension of God’s work 
and the relief of distress. His own salary, or 
stipend, was merely £30a yeartotheend. His 
books and his begging supplied him with funds 
for benevolence. He tramped for days together 
through the streets of London, when he was 
over eighty years old, with those streets ankle 
deep in slush, to get relief for his poor, For 
quite a period he gave away nearly £1,000a year, 
and he distributed in all over £30,000. Such 
another example of unceasing benevolence and 
deadness to the love of money was probably 
never seen. He says: “ I gain all 1 can, without 
hurting my body orsoul. I save all I can, not 
wasting anything — not a sheet of paper, not a 
cup of water. Yet by giving all | can I am 
effectually secured from laying up treasure upon 
earth.” He says: “ As ‘to gold and silver I 
count it dung and dross. I esteem ft as the 
mire of the streets. I trample it under my feet. 
I desire it not. I only fear lest any of it cleave 
to meand I should not be able to shake it off 
before my spirit returns to God.” Certainly 
none of it did. He kept himself clear of that 
stain, free from that temptation which has over- 
come 60 many millions,and which more than 
any other one thing keeps back the work of 
God’s church today. And that is one reason, 
his freedom in this, why we hold him in honor, 
and declare that he was completely dedicated to 
God. 

Another reason is the industry he exhibited, 
the unwearying labor and perseverance and dis- 
regard of ease and comfort. In this respect his 
self-denial was perfect. We stand in utter 
amazement when called upon to contemplate 
the work he did. It would be punishment 
enough fora lazy man to be made to think about 
it. “Leisure and I,” he said at twenty-three, 
* have taken leave of one another.” Never was 
a truer word spoken, or one more thoroughly 
carried out for the next sixty-five years. And 
especially after he entered upon his life-work at 
thirty-six, it is bewildering merely to follow 
him as for fifty-two years without a break he 
toils to make men good. He delivered 42,400 
sermons, besides addresses and exhortations 
numberless, Think of it! No other man that 
ever lived has a record like that. He counted it 
@ day of rest when he only preached twice. He 
could preach three times in a day, and travel 
from seventy to ninety miles on horseback, 
without being much of any tired. His general 
average of travel for fifty years was 4,500 miles a 
year, nearly all of it on horseback, though in his 
later life he had to havea chaise. Think a little 
of what this one item of travel means — 250,000 
miles, or enough to compass the globe ten times, 
not reclining in a Pallman car orsleeping in the 
stateroom of a palace steamer, but astride a 
horse, over roads that were often very poor, 
through every kind of weather, in fiercest 
storms, in the depth of winter, for he never 
missed an appointment and was always trying 
to pack each day perfectly full of work. Few 
persons could have traveled as much as he did if 
they had done nothing else. Few could have 
endured to preach as often though they hed 
done nothing but preach. And it is also true 
that few could have written so many books if 
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they had confined themselves exclusively to au- 
thorship. Consider a moment this last item. 
If ever a man appreciated the power of the press 
it was he. He flooded England, and especially 
his own societies, with tracts, magazines, books, 
publications of all sorts and sizes and prices, 
most of them very cheap, all designed to build 
up the people in knowledge and godliness. So 
far as I can ascertain, there must have been over 
260 volumes that he either wrote, compiled, 
abridged and edited, or insome way put forth 
for the good of the people; not inasingle case 
to make money, but always to do good. On 
most of them he lost money. The result of the 
first eighteen years of printing was a debt of 
£1,200; and at the end of thirty-three years he 
had a debt of £600. After that the tide turned. 
Bat the amount of matter he produced for the 
press, nearly all first class, some of it still use- 
ful, still selling in our owu day, was really enor- 
mous, and the good accomplished by its wide 
circulation must have been immense. 

How did he doallthis? He appreciated the 
value of time, the importance of system, the 
need of punctuality, and the need of all to eter- 
nity. He had stated hours for every purpose, 
and his only relaxation was a change of employ- 
ment. Once when he was kept waiting for 
his chaise he was heard to say, ‘‘ I have lost ten 
minutes forever.” He expected his coachman 
to be ready at the precise moment fixed. “ Have 
the carriage at the door at four. 1 do not mean 
@ quarter or five minutes past, but four,” If any- 
thing detained his carriage he,would walk on,till 
it overtook him. A person said to him on one 
occasion, “ Mr. ,Wesley, you need not be in 
a hurry.” “ A hurry!” he replied. ‘‘ No, I have 
no time to be in a hurry.” His maxim was: 
“ Always in haste, but never in a hurry.” At 
another time be said, “ Though I am always in 
haste, I am never in a hurry, because I never 
undertake any more work than | can get through 
with perfect calmness of spirit.’’ He did every- 
thing deliberately because he had no time to 
spend in going over it again. To one who asked 
him how he got through so much work in so 
short atime be answered, “ Brother, I do only 
one thing at a time,and I do it with all my 
might.” That was Wesley! Exactness, punct- 
uality, singleness of eye, concentration, tireless, 
indefatigable exertion from beginning to end. 

One of his favorite salutations to his friends 
injthe morning was, ‘‘ Live today!” And if ever 
man heeded his own injunction it was he, 
Every day was crowded with the most real and 
heroic life. Every day was spent as though he 
knew it would be his last. A lady once asked 
him, “‘ Suppose you knew that you were to dieat 
twelve o’clock tomorrow night, how would you 
spend the intervening time?’ ‘‘ How, madam?” 
he replied. ‘‘ Why, just as I intend tospend it now. 
I should preach tonight at Gloucester, and again 
at five tomorrow morning; then I should ride to 
Tewksbury, preach at five in the afternoon, and 
meet the society in the evening. I should then 
repair to friend Martin’s house, who expects to 
entertain me, converse and pray with the family 
as usual, retire to my room at ten o’clock, com- 
mend myself to my Heavenly Father, lie down 
to rest, and wake up in glory.” That is the kind 
of man he was, ready to pass in his accounts at 
the great auditing office on high at any hour, 
day or night. “ Up and be doing,” was his fre- 
quent cry. ‘ There is another world.” “ I be- 
lieve in eternity, 1 must arise and go.” So he 
tarried not in any of the pleasant retreats that 
inyited him, he thrust aside the temptation that 
the delightful homes of his friends presented, 
and pressed on,ever on. “ The moments fly,” 
he says, ‘‘ and must be accounted for.” It wasa 
vital truth with him that this life is but prepar- 
atory to the life beyond. So he improved all the 
smallest fragments of time, and made every- 
thing tell for God’s glory. Was he not conse- 
crated fully ? 

Reputation and honor are sought eagerly by 
many, and their good name is guarded with 
most jealous care. But such was not Wesley’s 
way. He cast it tothe winds. Honor bade him 
stay in the university halls where he was so 
splendidly fitted to shine, or remain in the reg- 
ular ecclesiastical routine through which he 
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could easily bave risen, had he been disposed, to 
be a bishop or archbishop in the Uhurch Estab- 
lishment. But he threw it all away. He chose 
to be despised. He stood by the highways and 
gathered around him the lowest and vilest dregs 
of the populace, the scum of creation, the most 
brutalized and abandoned of the human race, 
that he might lift them up to be self-respecting 
children of the Most High. They nearly killed 
him again and again and again. The rabble of 
England and Ireland rotten-egged him, and 
dunged him, and beat kim, and stoned him. 
And he repaid it all by simply working for them 
with greater zeal, They hurled epithets at him, 
too, as well as brickbats and bludgeons. The 
higher classes used the epithets and the slan- 
der. They did theiz best, especially his Oalvin- 
istic opponents, to cover him with blackness 
and put an end to his influence. It is hardly 
possible to believe that they could pour out such 
a stream of filthy Billingsgate against such a 
pure-minded, upright, saintly man. But they 
did. “ Wiltul liar” is the mildest of the op- 
probrious words that they flang at him. “ De- 
signing wolf,” old fox,” “ lurking assassin,” 
“apostate miscreant,” “ the enemy of all right- 
eousness,”’ “ turncoat,” “ tadpole,”’ “ thief,” 
“ blasphemer,”’ are some of the terms applied to 
him. The scurrility and vulgarity with which 
he was assailed by his clerical antagonists, who 
professed to do it in the interest of a pure Gos- 
pel, horrify us. But he passed right along about 
his business and gave it no heed. When a par- 
ticularly infamous attempt was made to ruin 
him by publishing in the Morning Post some of 
his letters which they had got hold of, mutilated, 
interpolated, and partly forged, his brother 
Charles was greatly alarmed, and hastened to 
London to beg John to alter his pians for a little 
season. He was just starting for Canterbury, 
where he was engaged to preach and whither he 
had promised to take his niece Sally to see the 
cathedral. Charles implored him to stay and 
stop the publication or reply to it, putting be- 
fore him all the strongest reasons he could 
think of. But John’s reply was, * Brother, 
when I devoted to God my ease, my time, my 
life, did I except my reputation? No. Tell 
Sally I will take her to Canterbury tomorrow.” 
When Wesley was preaching one evening toa 
crowd in Dublin, he remarked, “ All crimes 
have been laid to my charge of which a human 
being is capable except that of drunkenness.” 
In a twinkling a short squat woman in some- 
what tattered garments and a red plaid wrapped 
round her head sprang up and screamed at the 
top of her voice: ‘‘ You old villain, and will you 
deny it, didn’t you pledge your bands to Mrs. B. 
for a noggin of whiskey, and didn’t she sell 
them to our parson’s wife ?”’ Having stated her 
case she sat down amid a thunderstruck assem- 
bly. But Mr. Wesley, unmoved, simply 
“ thanked God that his cup was now full,” and 
went on with his discourse. 

He always went on. Nothing stopped him, 
Nothing really troubled him. Cheerful under 
all circumstances, thankful for everything, 
always courteous, noble, magnanimous. ‘I dare 
no more fret,” said he, “ than curse and swear.” 
“ By the grace of God I never fret, I repine at 
nothing, I am discontented with nothing. I see 
God sitting upon His throne and ruling all 
things well. Ten thousand cases of various 
kinds are no more weight or burden to my mind 
than ten thousand hairs are to my head.” Mr. 
Bradburn, who lived many years in his family 
and traveled with him many thousands of miles, 
said, “I never saw him low-spirited in his life, 
nor could he endure to be with a melancholy 
person.”” Wesley himself said near the close of 
his days: ‘“‘ I do not remember to have felt low- 
ness of spirits for one-quarter of an hour since 
I was born.” He called sour godliness “ the 
devil’s religion.”” He kept those about him 
always in good humor. He could not bear to 
have any others near him. Children loved him, 

His religion included politeness and tact. He 
was considerate for others’ feelings, He had 
the broad and tender sympathies of a true gen- 
tleman. Wesley and one of his itinerant preach- 
ers, who was a man from humble life quite un- 
conscious of the restraints belonging to good so- 
ciety, were once invited to lunch with a gentle- 
man after the morning service, While at the 
table this somewhat boorish itinerant noticed 
that the host’s daughter, who was remarkable 
for her beauty and had been profoundly im- 
pressed by Mr. Wesley’s preaching, wore a nuum- 
ber of gold rings. So, during a pause in the 
meal, he took hold of the young lady’s hand and 
raising it up called Wesley’s attention to the 
sparkling gems, saying, “‘ What do you think 
of that, sir, for a Methodist’s hand?” The girl 
turned crimson. The question was extremely 
awkward for Wesley, whose aversion to all dis- 
play of jewelry was.well known. But the aged 
evangelist showed a tact as lovely as it was wise. 
With a quiet, benevolent smile he looked up and 
simply said, ‘ The hand is very beautiful.” The 
young lady appeared at evening worship with- 
out her jewels, and became a firm, decided 
Christian. 

I wish I had time to quote more of these say- 
ings. I wishI had time to give specimens of his 
magnificent courage and perfect coolness in dan- 
ger, his unshakable faith in Providence, his in- 
dependence as a thinker, his glorious catholicity 
of spirit. Though intensely in earnest, and 

attached to his own opinions, entirely 
convinced of their correctness and bent on their 
propagation, he had breadth of mind enough to 
eee that truth has many sides, and fairness 
enough to allow to all others the same rights he 
claimed for himself. ‘‘ I desire to have a league,” 
he says, “ offensive and defensive, with every 
soldier of Obrist.” ; He promptly recognized and 





heartily applauded genuine goodness wherever 
it existed, whether among Unitarians, Quakers, 
Romanists, or any other class. ‘“‘ I have no more 
right,” he said, “ to object to a man for holding 
a different opinion from me than I have to dif- 
fer with him because he wears a wig and I wear 
my own hair.” “Think and let think,” was 
one of his mottoes. He has two sermons against 
bigotry which breathe a tone so lofty and show 
a mind so noble that they alone would be 
enough to stamp him as no ordinary man. 

He was anything but that. He was a most 
extraordinary man. A few faults he had, a few 
weaknesses, but they are lost to view in 


The Blaze of His Virtues. 


He seemed to combine in himself about all the 
exceliences that shohe out prominently in his 
most brilliant contemporaries. He was preach- 
er, poet, scholar, legislator, author, theologian, 
reformer, statesman, philanthropist, saint, all in 
one — a combination seen very few times indeed 
in the whole history of the human race. His 
power over the hundreds of preachers and thou- 
sands of members that made up his societies was 
very great. But he says: “I did not seek any 
part of it. 1 never was fond of it; it came una- 
wares. I bear it as my burden. I dare not lay it 
down.” He exercised his vast authority for no 
personal end, but aimed with all his might at 
building up the kingdom of God, and was more 
than willing at all times todo himself twice as 
much as he required of others. The preachers 
were profoundly convinced of this,and hence 
they gladly obeyed him. The unbounded def- 
erence they paid to his will was built on the 
confidence they felt in his goodness and the 
deep reverence they had for his character, for the 
transparent simplicity of his life as well as the 
matchless quality of his genius. He was thor- 
oughly unselfish, and they all knew it. He 
ruled them by love, because love so fully ruled 
him. 

What a grand old man he came to be! The 
preachers almost worshiped him, and everybody 
at last held him in honor. His course was a tri- 
umphal progress from town to town. It is given 
to few lives to be as complete in their results 
aa was his, to very few to have results as wide 
and deep. But at the close, when he came to de- 
part, eighty-eight years old, he said: “ I can see 
nothing which I have done or suffered that will 
bear looking at. I have no other plea than this, 
‘I the chief of sinners am, but Jesus died for 
me,’” “ Obrist is all, He is all.” ‘‘ There is no 
way into the holiest but by the blood of Jesus.” 
“ The best of all is, God is with us.“ And so, 
as his friends prayed around him, without 
struggle or sigh, he entered into glory. 

Is it not a joy and an inspiration to look upou 
this life? How triumphant it was! How suc- 
ceseful! Where has there been a man upon 
earth to equal him? He took the world for his 
parish, and the world has taken him to its heart, 
taken him for its leader. Wherever he saw the 
path of duty he trod it with dauntless step. 
His life was the logical outcome of his princi- 
ples. He was simply a consistent Christian — 
all for Christ, and neught for self. His life is 
one of the greatest gifts yet made by God to the 
church universal. His example is one of the 
most powerful incentives to earnest work for 
the Master. Wecannot do as much as he, but 
we may doas well, We may be as faithful to 
the grace given, and mest as fully the require- 
ments of the Lord. Willwe? It is a question 
we must meet by and by before the judgment 
throne. Let us live for eternity. 

Lowell, Maas. 








THAT DEBT-PAYING MISSIONARY DAY. 
Rev. E. W. Parker, D. D. 


CALL is made for a collection in every 

Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
world for the payment of the debt on the Mis- 
sionary Society. A debt on the Missionary So- 
clety is a great weight, preventing all active 
forward movements. Yet there never was a 
time in the history of our church, or of any 
church, when a steady forward movement was 
so demanded as it is demanded now. The first 
step, then, is to remove this great hindrance, 
the debt. 

It is very evident that this can be done if all 
will help. Hence every individual interested in 
the work of the church should give special aid 
to the effort. Bvery Bishop, every editor, every 
secretary of every benevolent society of the 
church, should aid this work with pen and 
voice. Every presiding elder should see to it 
that an enthusiastic effort is made on every 
charge of his district, and every pastor, super- 
intendent, Epworth League president, or other 
official member, should do his best during the 
week specified in his church to relieve the 
church of this burden. 

All churches will not take their collections on 
the same day,as some of their members will 
soon be leaving for their vacations. Some have 
already taken the collection. The latest date is 
July 26. 

There are two dangers, either of which might 
defeat this excellent plan: (1) Some pastors may 
lay aside their circular letters, as they do other 
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circulars, and not give attention to the matter 
and thus collections may not be taken in all the 
churches. Hence while much will be done the 
entire debt may not be paid through lack of in. 
terest on the part of some pastors. Presiq 
elders can do much to prevent this. (2) The 
collection asked from every member of the 
church is an average of but eight cents per 
member. Many well-to-do members seing this 
may give their dime and be satisfied, forgett: 
the non-paying members in the families 

in the churches, and forgetting that there 
will be thourauds of poor in the South and 
in other mission-fields who will not be. 
reached and will not pay. One welj. 
known church was thus asked to give ap 
average of ten cents per member. The giv- 
ing members present gave their ten cents 
each, but when added up they had collecteg 
about one-tenth of one cent per member for the 
entire membership. If this plan is to succeed 
the well-to-do members of the churches must 
give their ten dollars, five dollars, and one dol- 
lars, and then we will secure the proper average, 
and in no other way. 

A church in Vermont is one of the first to 
take this collection. The church numbers about 
250 members, and has given over $100. This is, 
good example —a worthy keynote for ¢ 
church in the connection. Why should we not 
succeed in this movement ? 








THE NEW DEPARTURE AT GARRETT. 


President C, J. Little, D. D., LL. D. 


yo trustees of this well-known theological 
seminary have established a purely Eng- 
lish course. Greek will be required no longer 
of diploma students. They may elect it, and 
Hebrew also, if they desire, but a department of 
English exegesis has been created and will be 
filled by a thoroughly competent scholar. The 
time given hitherto to the elements of Greek 
will be devoted to a thorough study of English 
composition. The Scriptures will be studied in 
the language of Milton and of Wesley, in both 
the Authorized and Revised Versions. The 
emcee Cog English ex is will be a man 
boroughly familiar with the Bible in the orig- 
ngues; the work done with him will 
of the severest character; students wil! be ex- 
——_ required to be conversant with the 
Oracles. Graduates of high tchools and 
approved academies will be admitted to this 
course upon presentation of their diplomas. All 
others must pass a satisfactory examination in 
the studies prescribed by the Bishops for candi- 
dates for admission to the Annual nferences. 
The purpose of this course is obvious. It is to 
give our young ministers a thorough training 
n the subjects prescribed by the Board of Bish- 
ops, and to make them familiar with the Bible 
in their mother tongue. The action of the last 
General Conference permits an Annual Confer- 
ence to accept certificates of examination from 
the various theolog schools and colleges. 
Garrett intends to pursue, as far as ible, the 
lines marked out by the Bishops. he responsi- 
bility for the training of our ministers has been 
devolved upon them. The more they require, 
the more we shall demand. We shall teach 
much that they do not specify; but we shall 
teach all that they exact. 








GO TO HALIFAX 


And Enjoy the Grand “Carnival Week” 
Festivities. 


Halifax, the picturesque capital of Nova Scotia, is to 
throw wide open its hospitable doors on July 28, 29, 30 
and 31, and cordially invite the whole world to join with 
it in the observance of “ Carnival Week.” The pro- 
gram of outdoor sports and spectacles that has been ar- 
ranged for this occasion will excel in interest and varie- 
ty sagWing of the kind ever before attempted in the 
maritime provinces. The list of attractions isa fairly 
bewildering one,and among the more notable events 
will be a number of aquatic contests between crack 
oarsmen of the world; naval manwuvres by the vessels of 
the British North Atlantic squadron; grand harbor illu- 
mination and electrical display by the warships; mili- 

nd concerts, bicycle races and parade, ete. 

Pre tions for the celebration have been in prog- 
ress for months, and the event will offer an opportunity 
vo visit and study this quaint and semi foreign city that 
thousands of New England peopie will doubtless avail 
themselves of. The every-day attractions of this great 
military and naval stronghold of Great Britain are ia 
themselves well worth the | py 1 including,as the; 
do, the impregnable fortresses that millions of dol- 

rs have en lavished upon; the British men-of- 
war, with their hospitable officers and crews; the inter- 
esting public buildings; the curious open air market 
scenes, the magnificent public parks and gardens and 
the manifold opportunities for drives and excursions. 


eton, rg 
the Annapolis xomer Digby and Yarmouth. Nova 80 
tia is, indeed, the ideal place in which to enjoy a sum- 
mer puting, forit is a land where everything is bright 
and fresh and beantiful, and oftentimes historic; where 
the air is cool and bracing and the scenery enchanting, 
even if not majestic. 

The best way to get there during Carnival vou, and 
in fact the only way to get there without vex 1 
change or the discomfort of a sea varege is by the al 

the Boston & Maine System. First class 
and Tourist cars are runfrom Boston and intermediate 


ints to St. John, where connection is made with the 


Patercoloniai Ry. for Halifax, or with steamer to 3 
and Dominion & Atlantic Ry. to Halifax, the 
Evangeline route. 

The all-rail route is through some of the finest oy’ 
ery of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. All Boston © 
Maine ticket offices wil! furnish round trip tickets at 
duced rates for this special occasion. 
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oumR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ Metropolitan.” 
OMEHOW since General Vonterence the air 
S about New York has grown sweeter and 
,and it looks now as though we might 
have a spell of fair and settled spiritual weather. 
One hears less of sour East winds and threaten- 
ing storms from the West. The widening area 
of high barometer over the central and eastern 
States promises well for thesummer, Already 
the great camp-meetings, the educational re- 
sorts, the missionary gatherings, show that the 
charch is adjusting itself to a period of work. 
It is one of the signs of the times that the 
preachers now flock in large numbers to these 
gatherings, and instead of lazily eating 
and sleeping away their vacations, they now go 
where they can improve their minds and hearts, 
and so begin the autumn stronger in every best 
sense for work. The matter of sammer vaca- 
tions has been greatly overdone and has brought 
certain serious evils to the church that will take 
time to correct. If preachers show that their 
summer sermons are only poor, thin, feeble, 
extemporaneous talks, costing them neither 
time nor work to prepare, the people will treat 
them as they deserve and stay at home. But 
live, earnest men will be likely to have fair con- 
gregations and large prayer-mweetings through 
July and August. We see by the papers that 
the pastors of three of our largest New York 
churches are to remain at their posts,and will 
be in their pulpits through July and August. 
Dr. J. M. King at Union, Dr, A. D. Vailat Park 
Avenue, and Rev. William Anderson at Fourth 
St., are to preach regularly, while most of our 
churches will remain open and the pulpits be 
supplied by others. 


. * 


The great iron wheel has commenced to creak 
and grind, and already some of our loyal lay- 
men, “ loyal to the dear old system,” are begin- 
ning to show their idea of the value of Bishops 
by ignoring them and making their own 
appointments. We hear that St. John’s of 
Brooklyn has invited Rev. Dr. D. J. Downey, of 
Stamford, and all the people say, ‘‘ Amen.” No 
better appointment could be made. No Oonfer- 
ence is richer in its strong young men than the 
New York Hast. It is a splendid thing when 
such a church asks for a man so truly spiritual, 
evangelical and evangelistic, so successful asa 
soul-winner, as Dr. Downey. He gives himself 
to the work of his church. 

It is another of the healthy signs of the times 
that our great churches in this vicinity in seek- 
ing their pastors are calling men who are loyal 
to Methodist doctrines and usages, men who be- 
lieve in revivals, who are pastors who care more 
for their Sunday-schools at home than for deliv- 
ering great lectures abroad. These qualities are 
indemand. “Great preachers,” ‘‘ brilliant men,” 
arenot as eagerly sought for,and at the end 
of their term are found to have been most cost- 
ly to the church. The men most asked for 
this way at this time are men like Downey, 
and Chadwick of Brooklyn, like Spellmeyer of 
Newark, and Tipple of New York, “ whose 
works praise thom.“ The great churches like 
St. John’s, Summer Avenue, New York Avenue, 
Brooklyn; Stamford, Conn.; Central, 8t. Paul’s 
and Morristown of the Newark Uonference; and 
Grace of New York, are largely looking for pas- 
tors who preach Christ rather than science and 
philosophy, who interest and hold the young 
people, and who organize their churches for 
Ohbristian work. The desire for “* young men ” 

has decidedly weakened, and several of our 
strongest and most successful churches are in 
charge of men who are over fifty, and some of 
them over sixty. Experience and a good record 
are worth more than mere youthful enthusiasm. 
_ * 


The Preachers’ Meeting held a nobls memorial 
service on Monday, June 21, commemorating 
the lifeand labors of Rev. John Morrison Reid, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary emeritus of the 
Missionary Society of our church. Addresses of 
great beauty and power were delivered by Rev. 
Dr. A.8. Hunt, Drs. Leonard and Baldwin of the 
Missionary Society, and Dr. A. K. Sanford, his 
long-time friend. Two of the secretaries of 
this Society passed their last years in this city in 
Weakness but in honor. One could but prefer to 
die with the harness on, like Dashieli, Eddy and 
Peck, than to be put aside like Durbin and Reid. 
There are others who would prefer to go to 
heaven from the office as did Harris and Fowler 
by the rougher road of the episcopacy. 

* - 

“Metropolitan ’ has been delighted to hear 
himself discussed in so many ways by the 
Preachers and laymen. It was more pleasant, 

» to hear the criticisms of certain who 
have read their own names or seen their own 
Pictures between the lines. ‘“ Metropolitan” 
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moves about and catches from all sorts of peo- 
ple, official and unofficial, high and low (pre- 
ferring those near the top), in order to gather 
the common thought and talk about men and 
things. He is no more to blame for what people 
think of some public characters than is the 
weather man who records the wind and temper- 
ature. “ Metropolitan” does not make the 
weather or kick up the dust that stifies him. 
He only records the Methodist wind and 
weather about New York. And some men in 
exalted places ought to know that it is always 
a greater pleasure to say pleasant things than 
the other things, but few except the person 
praised read the formal official commonplaces 
that are always sweet and though stale are al- 
ways proper. 

Z1Ion’s HERALD has a way and courage of its 
own,and makes a paper that people read even 
when they don’t like all of ite sentiments. We 
at this end write for the Methodist world of 
New England, who care to know about the men 
and lifeand thought of New York Methodism. 
Just at present “ we’ —‘* Metropolitan ” — are a 
little in doubt as to our identity, whether we 
are @ manor a woman as gravely declared in 
high places, whether a minister or a layman, 
whether living in Brooklyn or New York or 
Boston, whether a native or a foreigner, wheth- 
er old or young, whether one or many; we have 
heard each idea argued. While our friends and 
foes are trying to find who this “ Junius ” is, 
“ Metropolitan ” will continue to write as the 
occasion demands, unmindful who knows the 
authorship, and careful to be correct. 


On Monday last we were favored in the 

Preachers’ Meeting with an address by Rev. 

Professor Joseph Agar Beet, D. D., who comes 

tous from England to deliver three courses of 

lectures — Ocean Grove, Chicago, and Chautau- 

qua. Prof. Beet fills the chair of theology in 

the Wesleyan Theological School at Richmond 

in London. He is well known on this side by 

his splendid Commentary on Romans and bya 
volume of sermons, *‘ Through Christ to God,” 
In his address he gave us a sort of résumé of his 
lectures on “‘ The Credentials of the Gospel,” in 
which he shows that the New Testament con- 

tains within itself, in its own writings, suffi- 

cient proof of all the great facte recorded con- 

cerning Jesus Ohrist. He urged upon the 
preachers to proclaim the primary truths of the 
Gospel, even while some of the secondary ones 
may remain unsettled, And he made this grand 
truth lominous, that the gateway to the Old 
Testament should be through the New, and that 
the meaning and purpose of the Old Testa- 
ment are to be found out through the cross 
and especially through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. 

The preachers followed him with great pleas- 
ure,and for the time he was the professor and 
they were his class. At the end “ the class” 
began to ask questions which he answered in 
the spirit of a great scholar and writer. At last 
“ certain brethren ” began to catechize him on 
the subject of “ the higher life.” They could 
not have known that they were measuring their 
dialectics and theology against one of the keen- 
est, brightest writers on this subject in Hng- 
land, and that he is the author of one of the 
best manuals on Christian Holiness. As some of 
our “unso gude” brethren attempted to set 
him right or prove him wrong, it reminded the 
unsanctified of having acontroversy witha buzz 
saw. But his spirii was sosweet and modest 
that his address was greatly enjoyed. 

In his physical build he is tall, slim, thin in 
face, with the scholarly stoop and modest ways 
of his friend, Dr. Watkinson. But, unlike Dr. 
Watkinson, Dr. Beet seemed to be quite ready 
to give his impressions of this country. We 
have no doubt that his lectures will be received 
in this country with the approval they deserve. 


We were all glad to see our old evangelist 
friend Yatman back from his journey around 
the world, fresh and hearty and full of work. 
His varied travels and experiences have given 
him much new matter and illustration for his 
preaching, and the young people at Ocean 
Grove that gather in his meeting from every 
part of the world will again be led by the ever 
fresh and breezy Yatman who seems to ‘‘ have 
come to the kingdom ”’ for that purpose. 


On Thursday afternoon last the board of 
trustees of Drew Theological Seminary were 
called on to elect a professor of Systematic 
Theology in place of Dr. Miley. It is given out 
that the Bishops nominated the following per- 
sons: Rey. R. J. Cooke, D. D., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Rev. Olin Curtis, D. D., late of Boston, 
and Rey. H. G. Jackson, D. D., of Chicago. The 
law of the church requires that the trustees 
select the professor from the men nominated by 
the Bishops. It issaid by the trustees that Pro- 
fessor Ourtis was elected by a large vote be- 
cause of his marked and proved ability as a 
teacher in the department of Systematic Theol- 
ogy. It is believed that the election will be 
received by the church as the right man in the 
right place. It would have greatly pleased the 
preachers out of the board if the Bishops had 
nominated Rev. Dr. Milton Terry, who has a 
host of friends in these parts where he began 
his ministry. 








Baltimore Conference gave 95 cents a member 
last year to the Missionary Society, being at the 
head of the list of English-speaking Confer- 











The Switzerland of America. 


The most satisfactory part of a vacation is the 
freedom to roam at will over field and vale en- 
joying the wonderful works of nature. 

The natural endowments of Northern New 
England are among the many beauties for which 
America is famed, and New Hampshire, often 
called the “Switzerland of America,” offers a 
great selection of vacation resorts, for within ite 
borders is the grand and famous White Mount- 
ain Range. A glorious cluster of majestic 
mountain peaks is the nucleus of this range, at 
the base of which lie scores of the prettiest 
ponds and lakes anywhere to be seen, and the 
ease with which the lakes and mountains of 
New Hampshire can be reached places it in the 
front rank as a vacation State. 

Every town and city in this locality makes a 
bid for the traveler, and everywhere will be 
found hotels and boarding-houses with excep- 
tionally fine appointments at very reasonable 
rates, 

During the summer months the Boston & 
Maine Raliroad places on sale reduced rate 
round trip tickets to the lake, mountain and sea 
shore resorts which are enumerated in their Kx- 
cursion Book. This boox, which furthermore 
includes hotel lists and stage connections, is sent 
free to applicants, while ten cents in stamps sent 
to the General Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Boston, will procure the five 
illustrated books which comprise the Pictur- 
esque New England Series. 








New Hampshire Conference Seminary. 
Report of Visiting Committee. 


OR an institution of this kind Tilton is an 
ideal town. Its location is central, its 
situation elevated, its atmosphere invigorating, 
its natural beauty supplemented to an unusual 
degree by art, and its moral tone pure. Because 
the Seminary is so central and attractive, the 
New Hampshire Academic Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has decided to hold in {t its annual conven- 
tion. The trustees are exceedingly fortunate in 
their choice of a new president and preceptress, 
Professor and Mra. Plimpton. Their superior 
equipment and large experience in educational 
work render them eminently adapted for posi- 
tions so important. 
The Conference committee was strongly im- 
pressed with the fact that in view of the re- 
sources at its disposal the faculty, as a whole, 


is doing most excellent work. Doubtless asa 
result of its application, as far as possible, of 
the inductive method of instruction, many of 
the students have the true student instinct 
well developed. In college a good proportion 
of them take leading rank. 

The supreme need of the school, however, is 
&@ generous endowment. By this means its use- 
fulness might be augmented indefinitely. The 
ever-increasing demands made upon it consti- 
tute its chief embarrassment. There is urgent 
need of an enlargement of several of the courses 
of study and for a gymnasium comprising a 
studio and music rooms. College students may 
need the aid resulting from an endowment, but, 
because of their immaturity, seminary students 
need it vastly more. Hence persons having more 
or less money to invest should give the Seminary 
@ place in their beneficence equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the college or university. in building 
the Pyramids the ancient Egyptians did a great 
and enduring work; but the one who conse- 
crates his money to the formation of the well- 
rounded Ohristian character, for which this 
school is characteristic, does an infinitely great- 
er work, When all the proudest monuments of 
earth pass away, such character wil! flourish in 
immortal vigor and beauty. 

In this connection we desire to call attention 
to the relation to the school of Rev. Dr. D. 0, 
Knowles, its former greatly beloved and success- 
ful president. In addition to his position as fi- 
nancial agent and treasurer, he has recently 
been elected Ladd Professor of Moral and Bib- 
lical Science. In the former relation he will 
regard it as a privilege to preach for pastors who 
have in their churches likely candidates for the 
Seminary and commend the school to them, 
and also to visit persons in thelr homes who 
have more or less money to invest where it will 
do the most good. In the latter relation the entire 
school — especially those who take his courses — 
feels the elevating power of his influence. We 
would as soon think of measuring with a yard- 
stick the rare beauty of the surrounding land- 
scape or the sublimity of the great mountains 

in the background, as to think of measuring 
the extent of these religious influences. 

We heartily recommend graduates of high 
schools to take one year, as some have 


done, in these advanced studies and euch others 
as they may elect. 


Visiting committee: — 
Rev. and Mas. T. WHrresipn, 
REV. and Mra. J, H. Eumrson, 
Rev. and Mas, KR. SANDERSON, 
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Our furniture laste a lifetime. 
furniture in this country. 





ences. New York Hast is next, with 81 cents. 


48 CANAL ST., 





Over the Precipice. 


Do you remember the Quaker who advertised 
for a coachman, and asked the 26 feants 
one question: “ How near can you to the 
edge of a precipice?” The answers were 
much alike. One man said 8 feet, four said 4 
feet, and a dozen said 2 feet. Five men put it 
at 1 foot,two men asked only for six inches, 
and one said, “ on the edge itself.” One man 
only remained, and he was leaving the room 
quietly, when the Quaker called him back. The 
man apologized for leaving, but said be was not 
pended upon be Srive ” an ter teses'e posempiee 
pen upon ve “ as a 

as —_ He was the man the Quaker 
wa 


~ In the purchase of furniture the whole question 

a | is: “ How near do you want to drive to the proeli · 
pice of unwise economy?” If you want $9 Morris 
chairs, or $11 Ohamber Sete, you must go to 

some house which is not a furniture house. 

tar from that edge of the precipice as possible. 

You can’t wear it out. It is the cheapest of all reliable 


We can be depended upon to drive you as 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


a BOSTO N. 
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The Family. 


GOD WITH US. 
John Elliott Bowman. 


Not alone in flaming pillar, 
That daunts the curious eye, 

Doth Jehovah to His people 
His presence signify. 

Glows in view the fiery splendor 
O’er the tabernacle’s walls; 

Unperceived in desert places 
Silently the manna falls. 








The song we never sung 
The pine-trees sigh in chorus; 
The eyes our eyes must shun 
Our hearts keep still before us. 


The rose we hered not 
Blooms in the soul forever 
And hands ne’er joined in like 

Death has no power to sever. 


— LILLA CABOT PERRY, in Century. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Through all the long midsummer day, 
The meadow-sides are sweet with hay, 
I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 
Just where the field and forest meet 
Where grow the pine-trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks, austere and grand, 

And fringy roote and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


—J. T. Trowbridge. 


If we look down, then our shoulders 
stoop. If our thoughts look down, our 
character bends. It is only when we 
hold our heads up that the ly becomes 


erect. It is only when our thoughts go up 
that our life mes erect. — Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D. . 


There are two ways in which the value of 
a lifetime may be measured. It can be 
measured by years or by events. A man 
may live to be eighty wre old and yet find 
at the end that his life was hardly worth 
living. A Mozart may die at thirty-five 
and measure his life by the birth of great 
compositions, each an event in the musical 
history of the world. Years do not count. 
A man lives by events.— Charles Barnard. 

7 ® * 

Mystery of suffering! Out of its dark- 
ness there shines a light, for is it not true 
that out of suffering there came atonement 
and salvation? Is it not true that out of 
suffering there came a power which trans- 
figured and glorified the of Paul? 
Beaten with stripes, with bleeding back, at 


Philippi; fighting with beasts at Ephesus; 
stoned at Lystra; dragged out of the city 
and left for dead. O sufferer, surely tho 


a 
wilt abandon this thy course of life! Aban- 
don it? With flashing * he exclaims ; 
“Abandon it for these light afflictions? 
Never! The love of Ohbrist coustraineth me. 
This one thing I do, I press toward the 
mark for the prize.’”’—George Douglas, 
D. D. 


The period of time is brief, 
’Tis the red in the red rose leaf, 
"Tis the gold of a sunset * 
Tis the flight of a bird on high; 
But one may fill the space 
With such an infinite grace 
That the red shal! vein all time, 
And the ae through the ages shine, 
And the bird fly swift and straight 
To the portals of God’s own gate. 

— Anon, 


We journey into an unseen future. It is 
not given to us to know what a day or an 
hour may bring forth. How impotent are 
the and strongest in the hour when 
we hear the sound of the waters, and in 
darkness ford the deep and dangerous 
river, beyond which is high and eternal 
noon. What can the child on some great 
ocean steamer caught in winter’s storm do 
to overcome the tempest. Oan it drive the 
fierce blasts back to their northern haunts ? 
Oan ite little hand hold the wheel and guide 
the great ship? Oan its voice still the bil- 
lows that can crush the steamer like an e 
shell? Oan its breath destroy the icy coa 
of mail that covers all the decks? What 
the child can do, is to trust the captain who 
has bi ht this same ship through a hun- 
dred storms. It can rest and trust and 
—*— And all we upon this great earth- 

have been caught, not in a storm, but 
in Gulf Stream of ’s providence. — 
Interior. 


Fore is the prophet of ill; Hope of 
go th * Wo shall cer- 

; fall by the hand of Saul; ” Hope 
“No weapon that is formed against 
us rosper.’ Foreboding cries, * Who 
shall roll. away the stone? — sings 
, “The Lord shall go oe — 


hoding, born of belief cri t The le 
tall, and the cities walled a 
ons ou 


g 


tance. But 


reliable 

ordinary there is al the 

of uncornty; it may be doomed to die 
illusion and Bans may 
it dies down as 


more end as the years pass by, because 
“He is that promised? — Ree. 
F. B. Meyer. 


acquiescence o 60 of God 
under all weathers. 


in all conditions and wi It 
is the habit of the mind, just as faith is the 
habit of a healthy benevo- 


tian 
faith, ib grows by practice, and ike taith It 
’ practice, an 
— — toons come — aoa is — 
y experience. ve Apostle 
learned it where he ——— Obrist, and he 
learned it from Ohrist, and in a pretty se- 
vere and costly school, Like every pre- 
cious thing, we must pay the price for it; 
ost precio is quite 
too rare, and the be hg contented 
tis not ev 
aeons 4 is satisfied to preac 
‘esus to a hundred new settlers in a frontier 
log church, or to a few hundreds of poor 
in the mission school of the slums; 
yet, unless he is to be 
and to do just that ng, his will 
sooner put him down lower than *33 
**Oome up higher,”” We may overrate t 
, but it seems to us that genuine con- 
mtment, that is ready to let God have His 
to let God put us y tae 


more scarce 

has attained to it who learned to say 
under disappointments the most bitter and- 
under which give the last turn to the 
screw and make the blood start, ‘‘ Thy will, 
O God, be done! ” 

This style of contentment is not reserved 
for sublime occasions; it is visible in all the 
little unnumbered events of everyday life. 
It is patient not only under death strokes, 
but under petty vexations and wounding 
words and neglects; it does not worry over 
hard seats or boring visitors or stupid serv- 
ants or a crying child. It manages to be 
peppy in a small house when it cannot af- 
ford a three-story mansion. So rich is it in 
God’s promises and the sweet smiles of the 
Master — — title to heaven, that it 
does not w 


trudgin: foot to the bette: val 
ig on foot tow: r country. 
It wears the herb called ‘ heart’s-ease F 
its bosom; it finds a cool opring to drink of 
in the lowliest vales of life, and catches 
grand outlooks from the summit of every 
steep hill it climbs. As it treads along its 
patient = it chants John Bunyan’s 
quaint, simple song : — 


“Tam content with what I have, 
Be it little or much; 
And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because Thou blessest such; 
— to * — is 
o on pilgrimage. 
Here little and Boreatter bliss 
Is best from age to age.” 
— Theodore L, Cuyler, D. D. 








THE FRACTIONALLY-BETTER 
MOTHER. 


Mrs, Merrill E. Gates. 


HIS phrase, used by Professor Drum- 
mond in his “‘ Ascent of Man,” has a 
somewhat mathematical sound, but it has a 
purely moral meaning. In tracing the de- 
velopment of the mere instinct of materni- 
ty into the divine power of motherhood, 
he shows by how small and gradually in- 
creasing an outputting of care for another 
than self, and that other her child, the 
great force and volume of the real mother- 
hood of the present age of altruistic love 
has come to exist. 

The mother who cared even in a slightly, 
one might almost say an infinitesimally, 
better way, and for a longer time for her 
child, would by this means and to that de- 
gree put that child forward in the race of 
life, and such a child would come out ahead 
in the struggle for existence by just so 
much as its powers had been strengthened 
by a longer stay in the more favorable en- 
vironment of a mother’s care and protec- 
tion. The kind and length of the child’s 
early start in the race for existence is shown 
to be of great power in determining the 
child’s future, For this physical race does 
indeed seem to be to the swift and this bat- 
tle to the strong. 

It is by the increase in the number of! 
these fractionally-better mothers that we 
have reached the present stage of improve- 
ment in home-life and national life and in 
every department of life wherein the ad- 
vance of this, the altruistic age, is manifest 
over any past age of the world. 

But could we see the degree to which 
crudeness and want of finish not only, but 
actual deficiency, and wrong feelings and 
methods, and selfishness still enter into the 
relations of mother aad child, we should re- 
alize that mothers must still strive to be- 
come even fractionally-better in order to 
give their children a still better chance. 
This they must do, not only in order to bet- 
ter the child’s entrance on the physical and 
material world, but to enhance his possi- 
bilities in the spiritual realm, by surround- 
ing his early life for as long a time as may 
be with the fostering of a purely unselfish — 
but not necessarily for this reason an un- 
wise — environment in true homes and in 

faithful hearts. 





Many mothers have a hardly developed 
yet actual thought that by the fact of ma- 





ternity they are made, without effort, de- 
sire or prayer on the subject, the wisest and 
best mothers for their children, Such an 
attitude stultifies any farther individual 
progress for them in the great march of hu- 
manity toward a truly perfect state, and in 
so far hinders the advance of therace. But 
now that nature has brought us up to a 
point where we can think, and now that 
human intelligence is introduced as a fac- 
tor, the work which nature has been doing 
in a blind and halting fashion ought to go 
on with greater rapidity and surer method. 

The first point in any improvement is 
gained when we concentrate our thought 
on ite possibility. On the assurance that a 
change for the better is possible in our 
mode of acting in any particular direction, 
the methods of such a change suggest them- 
selves to us in an almost intuitive manner. 
The mind works involuntarily on the means 
to bring about its own desires. For each 
mother the links of thought should be, 
* Oan I be even a fractionally-better moth- 
er in any respect than I now am?” This 
thought should so absorb and engross her 
that at last, in the depths of her conscious- 
ness, she should hear the answer, “I can.” 
This possibility owned to herself, the ways 
in which she can improve can be studied 
upon, or it may be they will occur involun- 
tarily to her mind. The “Iwill” must 
surely follow after the “Ican” in every 
thoughtful mind, when the deep voice of 
the ‘‘ ought” has been heard through all 
the dark or light corridors of the soul. A 
three-linked chain of sequence, ‘ I ought,” 
“IT can,” ‘I will,” leads to the crowning 
one of the series, a deed in which the moth- 
er does whatever her conviction, her abil- 
ity, her will, assure her is to be done to bet- 
ter herself as a mother. “‘ Oan I show more 
love in daily words and conduct? AmI 
bracing my children fer the rougher usage 
of life? Am TI giving my life for my chil- 
dren, totally and in the best possible way ? 
Am I building up in them such fibre of char- 
acter that when the tests come they will 
withstand ? ” Such are some of the ques- 
tions the modern mother of the newer, 
better type asks herself. 

Tt is a wonderful thought that the upward 
progress of the world has been made 
through the constant bettering of mother- 
hood. Holy and divine as has been the 
place assigned to motherhood, recent sci- 
ence yet reveals more in the plan of God 
for the race, through its mothers, than we 
have in our most sacred and profound 
thought ascribed to it. 

From the feeble beginning of an instinct- 
ive desire to feed and nourish her child has 
sprung the vast, onward march of the ages 
of progress, the long, upward ascent to 
God. But how few of all our world have as 
yet joined in this stately and divine pro- 
cessional of advance! And shall the moth- 
ers in nations far in the rear in the forward 
movement of mankind still see no light and 
still be uninspired ? 

We are learning the value of small accre- 
tions and of very gradual changes for the 
better in these days. Nature’s beautiful 
way of minute additions, and of improve- 
ment and change by almost imperceptible 
yet constant degrees, has shown us that to 
set in motion a power for good is far more 
a question of importance than. is the pre- 
cise degree of the acceleration of the prog- 
ress such a power may make when once 
imparted and set going. So, to give to one 
woman, either here or in heathen lands, 
even a fractionally-better idea of being a 
better mother, and the will to attempt it, 
is of far more importance than to insist on 
the particular degree of celerity in the ad- 
vance. 

To begin and to set in motion in any 
woman’s heart the conscious desire to be a 
better mother—no matter how good a 
mother she may think herself or others 
may think ber — is the best and surest way 
to raise motherhood toa higher state asa 
whole. “The prophecy that his mother 
taught him,” was King Lemuel’s teaching. 
The teaching which the mother gives her son 
— that is the schooling that appears in the 
State and the nation. Better mothers will 
make better men. Fractionally-better 
mothers will make fractionally-better men. 
Immensely better mothers will make im- 
mensely better men. More of God in the 
mother’s heart will mean more of God in 
the children’s thoughts and desires. More 
of God in the mothers of our land will 
mean more of God in the State and nation. 

“Tf she have brought up children,” is 
one of the leading qualifications which the 
Apostle mentions among the spiritual char- 
acteristics of a good woman. What is it 
to bring up children? It is the mightiest, 
most important work, the most fruitful and 
endless in its results for good or evil, with 





which our world is charged, And this work 











is not entrusted to angels or the higher in- 
telligences around the throne, whose in. 
sight and whose will is perfect, but to hy- 
man mothers, conscious in themselves of 
conditions of infirmity, and of limitations 
and selfishness which they would not see 
repeated in their children. Unable to 
trust to the intuitions of nature alone for 
guidance, what can they do but seek a pj. 
vine tuition for so divine a work ? 
It is only when they receive a 

from above that they are fitted to do such 
an infinitely important work, and it is only 
when they are receiving constant imparta- 
tions of knowledge and assistance from 
God that they may trust themselves to 
their intuitions, for then it becomes true 
for them, as for all of us in that receptive 
attitude, that “‘God’s tuition is our inty- 
ition.” 


Amherst, Mass. 








A WEATHER RECEIPT. 


When it drizzles and drizzles, 

It we cheerfully smile, 

We can make the weather, 
By working her, 

As fair as we choose in a little while. 
For who will notice that clouds are drear 
If pleasant faces are alwege near, 

And who will remember that skies are gray 
If he carries a happy heart all day ? 


— St. Nicholas. 








“ AU LARGE.” 


"| oo words, which Dr. Van Dyke has so 
finely interpreted in that out-of-door 
classic “ Little Rivers,’’ have a magical music on 
the lips of the French Canadian guides and 
voyageurs. They signify the parting from the 
old, familiar, every-day surroundings, and the 
setting out with wind and tide for quest, aa · 
venture, and discovery. There is a world of 
poetry in the very sound of the words, so subtly 
suggestive — to the ear as well as to the mind — 
of escape from the bondage of custom, tradition, 
and commonplace, and of the fresh fields be- 
yond the horizon, and the new experiences 
which await the adventurer. Krom the begin- 
ning of time healthy men have had the passion 
tor wandering, for experience, for knowledge of 
life; a passion which has meant, not restlessness 
and incapacity to deal strongly and continuous- 
ly with fixed conditions, but energy of will, 
vitality of nature, a deep-seated desire for 
growth, enlargement, and power. In the earli- 
est myths the wanderer is a familiar and strik- 
ing figure. He is no idler among busy men, no 
loiterer along the roads where others fail; he is, 
rather, an incarnation of the soul of man, with 
its divine thirst for fullness of life. He fares 
far and wide, seeing many countries, undergo- 
ing many hardships, meeting many men, drink- 
ing the cup of experience from many hands. He 
represents the greatness and range of human 
desire, the illimitable capacity of the human 
soul. 

In this noble sense all men of mind and heart 
are adventurers; they stand loyally to their 
tasks, they are heroic workers; but the song of 
the sea is always in their ears, with its sugges- 
tion of space and danger and freedom; and the 
great world beyond the hills, with its mighty 
energies, its passionate aspirations, its magnifi- 
cent opportunities, is always in their thoughts. 
A strong man steadies himself by steadfast de- 
votion to the work of the day and to the rela- 
tions in which he finds himself; but he gives 
his soul the freedom of the world, and his imag- 
ination the range of art and natureand expe- 
rience; and so he keeps himself fresh in feeling, 
in spite of the routine of daily tasks, and orig- 
inal and creative in spirit inspite of coavention- 
alities and the dead level of opinion about him. 
Every mar must do his work and keep his free- 
dom also; every man must care for his body, 
but he must keep his soul alive also. There is, 
for those who have learned the secret, no real 
schism in the order of life; a man may live 
wisely and well, at the same moment, in the 
little community where his home is, and in the 
great world which lies about all communities. 
Over the toughest bit of stubborn soil heaven 
spreads ite infinite blue, and over the most soll- 
tary worker in the loneliness of the night- 
watches the staré shine. Infinity is about us on 
all sides. 

The release of the soul is peculiarly the service 
which nature offers us in this season of 
and fragrant beauty. Thé morning whispers ite 
“ au large” at every window as it lies on a re- 
newed and blossoming world. “ Come out of 
yourself,” it seems to say; “ drop your books, 
your hobbies, your anxieties, and become once 
more a free man; wander in the fields, loiter in 
the woods, consult the stars.” He is wise who 
accepts this invitation and drops his burden and 
becomes a child once more in open-é. wonder 

ht. For no man a 
a gy duties 6 
bri to 
fresh mind and « joyfal heart. — The Outlook. 








A teacher was hearing a class in the infant 
Sunday-school room, and was having bet 
scholars finish each sentence to show that they 
understood her. ‘“ The idol had eyes,” she said, 
“ but it couldn't” — “See!” cried the obil- 
dren. “it had ears, but it couldn’! = 
“ Hear,” was the answer. “ It had ” 
on the teacher, “ but it couldn’t ” - 


once more the class. “It had # nose, 
but it coulawe ?— « Wipe it!” shouted tie 
ch And the lesson had to stop ® 


for the teacher to recover her composure, ~ 
Dpworth Herald 
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THE BLIND FLUTE-PLAYER. 
“ Still, still with Thee!” High up above the 
rang music clear and sweet — 
of a flute, serene and tender, 
through all the bustle of the 
“ Still, still with Thee!” The joyous words 
* ” seemed throbbing e 
Through all the voiceless music like a song; 
— 


The must 
Thrill 


iliar melody was never sweeter 
‘han when above the din it trilled along. 


There stood the player, blind and poor and 


», 
A quiet, patient figure in the scene; 
His thin ‘nent the worn cap ofa soldier, 
Touched hb an impress of the thinge un- 
seen. 


“ Ane ee Thee!” Ah, yes ! and far more 

Than many who that day the pavements 

For, with the thousands pressing all about 
He, in his blindness, was alone with God ! 

— MARY EsTHER ALLBRIGHT, in Golden Rule. 





ONE SABBATH. 


Julla 8. Lawrence. 


66 AKE haste, Louisa! We have 

barely time to reach church in 
season, now,”? and Margaret pushed open 
the door with her parasol, buttoning her 
gloves as she spoke. ‘‘ What! not dressed 
yet?” 

“OQ Margaret!” witha yawn. “I don’t 
believe I’ll go today; it is really too much 
of an exertion. One isn’t expected to keep 
up all one’s religious duties, here in the 
mountains.”’ 

“Tt is the Sabbath day here, though, as 
much as it is at home,’ said Margaret, 
quietly. 

“TI know that,’ retorted Louisa, petu- 
lantly. ‘‘ But even you must confess there 
isa slight difference between listening to 
Dr. Selwyn’s helpful sermons and the dis- 
mal dronings of this dried-up old fossil.’’ 

Margaret gave a little sigh, and turned 
away. 

I always attend church and Sabbath- 
school when I’m at home,” went on Louisa, 
in a slightly injured tone, ‘‘ but here it is 
different. We are here for rest and a change 
—and scarcely any one is as particular 
about such things as you aro.“ 

Margaret paused an instant, her hand on 
the door-knob, then she went swiftly back 
to her cousin’s side. “I have heard that 
some in the house are planning a picnic for 
the day,” she said, in a low voice, “ and if 
that is so, it is necessary for every Christian 
to be true to his colors; ” and, turning once 
more, she this time left the room. 

It was a beautiful morning in midsummer. 
The air was full of the hum of insect life; 
birds sang merrily among leafy branches, 
or dipped and circled above daisy: starred 
meadows; red clover and golden buttercups 
grew to the very edge of the dusty high- 
way; clumps of meadow-sweet bloomed in 
fence corners, and a wild clematis festooned 
itself gracefully along the broad stone wall. 
Nature was in one of her most fascinating 
moods, but Margaret Allen, usually so 
susceptible to her charms, took her solitary 
walk to the little brown church that morn- 
ing with scarce a thought for it all. 

“It’s all that Retta Chase’s fault,” she 
thought, sorrowfully. ‘ Retta thinks of 
nothing but dress and having a good time, 
and I am afraid she will make Louisa as 
frivolous as herself. O dear! I wish Louisa 
wasn’t so pleased with her friendship. She 
isn’t the right companion for an impulsive 
girl like her. I might have said more 
against the picnic, I suppose, only I don’t 
like to appear suspicious, or to have Louisa 
think Iam always trying to spy out what 
she is doing. It is disagreeable to have 
some one dictating to you all the time; but 
oh, I wish she wouldn’t go ! ” 

It was late when she reached the church. 
The choir was singing to the accompani- 
ment of a wheezy little melodeon, but the 
officious sexton saw her and escorted her, 
smilingly, toaseat. Of prayers or sermon 
which followed she never could afterward 
recall a word, but somehow the simple 
service soothed and comforted her, and the 

mile-and-a-half walk back to the hotel 
seemed much brighter than it had an hour 
before. 

Margaret felt herself, in a measure, re- 
sponsible for her cousin’s welfare, for 
though they were both, nominally, under 
the chaperonage of a friend, it was in 
reality Margaret who saw to everything 
and to whom Louisa went for advice or 
assistance. Her aunt, too, she knew, trusted 
her; for, though only three years the senior, 
she had * mothered ”’ Louisa from baby- 
hood. Besides, it had been largely through 


been brought to the Saviour, the year 
before, and she still watched her soul’s 


however, that her aunt would have said 
nothing against this growing intimacy be- 
tween Louisa and Retta Ohase, for the 
Ohases occupied a social position somewhat 
above her own, and Retta’s professed fond- 
ness would have been looked upon as an 
advancement and an opportunity not to be 
overlooked; but Margaret seemed instinct- 
ively to realize, as few older ones do, the 
pitfalls and temptations such a friendship 
would naturally open to the girl’s careless 
feet. 

It was with a sigh of genuine regret that 
Margaret noticed the nearly deserted ve- 
randas as she came in sight of the hotel. 
“The picnic was a success then,” she 
thought, sorrowfully, as she quickly scanned 
the different groups in the hope of finding 
her cousin somewhere among them. Louisa 
was not there, however. 

The dinner-bell rang just as she reached 
the house, and she hurried at once to her 
room. That, also, was deserted, and her 
heart sank within her as she made hasty 
preparations for dinner. She had hoped, 
almost against hope, that Louisa would not 
go, but now she gave up completely. 

Imagine her surprise then, when, upon 
entering the dining-hall a few minutes 
later, she saw Louisa in her accustomed 
place, waiting to welcome her with a smile. 
The smile quickly changed to a laugh, 
though, as she read the mingled surprise 
and relief pictured upon Margaret's face. 

“You thought I had gone to the picnic, 
didn’t you?” she asked, roguishly, as Mar- 
garet seated herself beside her. 

Margaret’s face flushed. ‘I feared near- 
ly every one had gone,”’ she said, evasive- 
ly. 
**T don’t much wonder,’”’ returned Louisa, 
with a glance about the scantily filled 
tables. * I don’t wonder, either, that you 
thought I was going. I thought, myself, I 
should, this morning, but —I changed my 
mind.” 

“T am very giad,’’ said Margaret, and the 
bright shining in her eyes confirmed the 
words. 

I don’t see what I’m going to do,” said 
Louisa, half-petulantly, as, dinner over, 
she and Margaret sought a shady corner of 
one of the broad verandas. ‘‘You don’t 
like my being with Retta Chase —I know 
you don’t. You are afraid I’ll be as wild as 
she is. Oh, you need not deny it—I can 
see how you feel. But what can a body 
do? We are in the world and have got to 
live here. Must we live like nuns, and 
never enjoy ourselves any? ”’ 

“Why, certainly not!’ cried Margaret. 
“You remember in our Saviour’s last 
prayer for His disciples He prayed not that 
they should be taken from the world, but 
kept from the evilin it. We are in the 
world, as you say, but we need not be like 
the world. It would be wrong for us to 
shut ourselves, nun-like, from the world; 
but, on the other hand, it is dangerous for 
a Ohristian to choose for her intimate 
friends only frivolous or irreverent per- 
sons.’”’ 

“But what if they choose you?” per- 
sisted Louisa. “‘Must you tell them they 
are not good enough to be your associates, 
and make yourself as disagreeable as you 
can?’ 

Margaret laughed softly. ‘‘ You are de- 
termined to view the wrong side only, little 
cousin. You know you do not mean that. 
You know we should exert ourselves to be 
agreeable to people, and to use all our in- 
fluence toward making them better; but 
whenever we find they are leading us 
astray — influencing us instead of our in- 
fluencing them — then it is our duty to 
shun that form of temptation as much as 

any other.” 

Louisa lay back in her hammock and 
closed her eyes. She wanted to think, for, 
though she usually accepted her cousin’s 
judgment in everything, she still had a 
clear little brain of her own and was fond 
of ‘reasoning with herself,” as she called 
it. 

“ Retta Chase is a jolly girl,” she said, 
presently. “One doesn’t tire of her as 
you do of those insipid individuals who al- 
ways agree with everything you say; but — 
she isn’t a Ohristian, I know — and —I 
don’t believe she ever thinks of such 

” 

‘* Perhaps she does,” answered Margaret. 
“You cannot always judge by appearances. 
I remember reading, not long ago, that 
worldly people have great respect for sin- 
cere, true-hearted Christians, and it is be- 
cause professed Christians are so shy over 
their religion and seem to think it ‘bad 
form’ to take a decided stand against 
wrong and for the right, that the world 
ridicules Christianity and calls all religion 
cant and hypocrisy.” 





growth with particular interest. She knew, 


“I believe that,” said Louisa, decidedly, 


And then they were silent again for a long 
time. Each was busy with her own 
thoughts, little realizing that this hour’s 
quiet meditation might influence their 
whole lives. 

Louisa continued to be the same merry- 
hearted, fun-loving creature as the weeks 
went by, yet the most careless observer 
could not but notice the undercurrent of 
firm principle which pervaded even her 
fun. Retta Chase sought her companion- 
ship more and more, yet Margaret some- 
how felt less uneasiness as she saw them 
together. Oould she have overheard a 
conversation which took place between the 
two the day they left for home, she would 
have been made very happy indeed. 

“Pm not going to say good-by,” Retta 
whispered, “for I am coming to see you, 
when we are all at home, if you will-let me. 
ITalways thought I should like you, and 
since that Sunday you refused to go to that 
picnic — why, Ive liked you better and 
better. I wish we were going back to the 
city today, too, but mamma thinks she 
must spend a couple of weeks at the 
Springs first. By September, though, I 
shall be at home, and then I am coming to 
see you, and you shall teach me to be good, 
dear, just like yourself. You will, won’t 
you?” 


West Enosburgh, Vt. 








The King’s Daughters and Sons. 


— The King’s Daughters have endowed a 
bed in the Women’s Free Hospital, Brookline, 
Mass. Over the door are the cross of the Order 
and the motto, “In His Name.” * 


—One of the Hyde Park (Chicago) Circles 
of the King’s Daughters holds afternoon socials, 
at which a basket is conveniently placed for the 
reception of gifts for the benefit of the Charity 
Hospital, and at which representative men and 
women speak on social, religious, educational 
or philanthropic subjects. 

——The Kinghurst Circle of the King’s 
Daughters at Rothesay, N. B., has undertaken 
to furnish and maintain a cot in the children’s 
ward of the St. John Hospital. 

— A new Rescue Home for children, known 
as the Cary Home, has been opened in Windsor, 
Ontario, as the result of four years’ effort by 
the Inasmuch Circle of the King’s Daughters in 
that city. Its “ Olover-leat Room,” or hospital, 
has been furnished by a class of children. 

—— Thirty-five Circles of the King’s Daughb- 
ters and Sons are enrolled in the District of Oo- 
lumbia Branch. 

— The City Union of the King’s Daughters 
and Sons in Plainfield, N. J., has been presented 
with a dispensary for the ase of the poor, and 
with the privilege of a summer camping- 
ground on the mountains for sick children of 
the poor. The necessary buildings at the camp 
have been put up by the willing hands of work- 
men from the factories on their Saturday half- 
holidays, the King’s Daughters serving lunches 
and cooling drinks in the middle of the after- 
noon, 

—— The King’s Daughters have become skill- 
ful in devising means of raising money for 
their helpful work. The members of one Circle 
painted the town pumps; another Circle, in a 
sea-coast town, painted row- boats. 

——The Central Council of the Order of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons calls for $30 to make 
up the $100 necessary for the purchase of a 
wheel chair, a bed rest, an invalid’s table, and a 
pair of crutches. The outfit is for the use of 
the Tenement House chapter in ite work among 
the sick poor. The headquarters of the chapter 
are at 77 Madison St., New York city. 

—— Children’s Circles in Massachusetts are 
much interested in providing a doll and doll- 
house for Gordon Rest, the King’s Daughters’ 
Vacation Home in Hanson. 

—— Asa result of recent correspondence, the 
Order of the King’s Daughters and Sons is 
about to be established in Finland. 


Boys and Girls. 


TAKING A TURN. 


8S Nat passed through the hall, finding 
the kitchen door open, he paused at 
the threshold to make a survey. 

“A trifle tempestuous,’’ was his com- 
ment. ‘* Nobody ever shells peas at that 
rate in fair weather; there’s a storm com- 
ing up from some direction, you may be 
sure.”’ 

‘Where is Bridget ?” he inquired cau- 
tiously. 

* Gone,” answered his sister Isabel. ‘ It’s 
her afternoon, and she must take it if the 
heavens fall.’’ 

* Like murder, eh ? She will out! ” 

And Nat chuckled at his own joke, but 
Isabel was far beyond chuckling. She went 
grimly on with her task. 

“Are there any complications?” con- 
—* Nat. “ Any company round, or any- 

6 has sent up word to have dinner 














at 5 0’ he’s going away somewhere.”’ 
sad Sant Theip you? ~ 


“You!” with a d 
him. “ What could 


see 
= J don’t know. IP 


thought maybe you 


“T can’t imagine why you thought so. 
My experience of your powers in that line 
28. 


is not very enorm: 
Nat laughed with tantalizing good humor. 
“Don’t be too severe with me; you'll 


bi } - since 
reak —** —* And good by, my 


“She needn’t be so cross about it,” he 

thought to himself on his way upstairs. “ It 

doesn’t mend matters any to bite a fellow’s 

— —* —* is to do the polite 

6 a fine girl — good 

and ail that — but theme's comet , 
sea about her some days. By the way, w 

Tuesday! What happens to her 

on Tuesday ? ee 

of the 


y arrange the 
earth? It ought to keep her courage up to 
think of that. ° ? 


He had reached the top of the steps, and 
a querulous little voice was him 


* What do you =, yo ?” he 
nto the nursery. 
* Where’s 1?” 
“ Tsabel is boiling the pot below, or cook- 
ing dinner, to apeak less poetically.”’ 
I wish she’d come. I’m tired lying here. 


Everything’s so stupid, I want some sort 
of an entertainment. What time is it ?” 


* About half-past three.” 
Eddy . “Its till six o’clock, 
and ’s going to be busy all that time. 


I wish it was six now.”’ 


“T suppose you are ex to while 
awa e@ evening g with the 
mother ?”’ 

“No, she’s got to be out; some "s 


sent . for her. Isabel’s going to stay with 
me. 

Nat ——— of the girls’ club. 

“ Eddy,” he began by and b slowly, and, 
to tell the truth, very unwillingly; “ how 
would my society do tonight i of Isa- 
bel’s? ou know she has some sort of a 
meeting after dinner.”’ 

* But she isn’t going to it; she promised 
me she wouldn’t.’ 

“ T rather think she would like to, just the 

same, don’t you ? ” 
“ T don’t care,” said the little boy, fret- 
fully. “I’m sick. And she said she’d stay. 
She’s promised. She’s got a new book to 
read to me.”’ 

**T know how to read.” 

** But you won’t do it right, like her. You 
go so fast and you don’t stop anywhere to 
talk, and besides your throat gets tired, and 
you yawn all the time.”’ 

“I’m sorry! don’t please you. But you 
might put up with me for once, for Isabel’s 
sake, She doesn’t take a holiday very often 
nowadays.” 

Eddy shook his head obstinately. “ She 
promised. And when you take care of me 
you want to read the paper while we’re 
playing checkers, and you don’t think what 
you're saying when we're talking. I'd 
rather have Isabel.’’ 

“Look here, my young man,” said Nat, 
losing his patience; “ if you think sit 
up with you is such a delightful thing tha 
the family want to souffle for ot a 4 
ahead of everything else, it’s j a bare 
possibility that you may sometimes be mis- 
taken. 


Nat shut the door with needless energy, 
and betook himself to his own room, where 
he sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“A haughty spirit before a fall,” he re- 
marked, after a little rueful meditation, “I 
hold my head up in the air, and look down 
on Isabel, because my temper is so much 
nicer and more Christian. en, when, for 
a rarity, I offer to do what she does all the 
time, my nerves get so unstrung at the 
prospect, that I go flaming off, and say a 
thing like that last. I don't believe Isabel 
has ever matched it, we she has been 
tagging about the boy these weeks. 
Maybe the reason I’m politer than she is, 
generally speaking, is that I keep myself 80 
nicely out of temptation. T shouldn’t won- 
der if — was a scarce thing, even 
in the family that I belong to.’’ 

After dinner Nat said to Isabel: ‘‘ Do you 
know what is to take place tonight? ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ You are going to the feminine palaver, 
and I am going to play nurse.” 

Isabel looked surprised to a degree that 
was uncomfortable. 

* Have you said anything to Eddy 7” 

“ Yolumes. And he is resighed.’ 

Isabel hesitated. 

* Well,” demanded Nat, ‘‘ do you object 
to the arrangement ? ” 

** T’d love to go, of course. But” — 

“ Bat what? Oan’t you trust me to look 
after him all right for an hour or so ? ” 

“If you won’t forget ” — Isabel was be- 
ginning, when Nat interrupted her a little 
ars Bots is fairly good 

— eve my memory rly 

ot.“ Then he a long enough to give 

mself a small mental shake before he 
went on in his usual tone: “ Don’t you be 
afraid. [’ll put my mind to the little chap 
and won’t let it wander. Besides, the debate 
is closed. You will have to accept the de- 
cision of the court.’’ 

It was a lon, ig 

“ Horribly long,” Nat said to himself, 
when it was “Now if my religion 
was up to the mark I set tor other 
people, I’'d probably feel a sweet satis- 

on in what I had done, and a longing 
desire to do it right over again. ae 
I am charmed with the hope that I’ 
not have to, for some time tocome. Once 
or twice there tonight a breeze sprang ie: 
that nearly sent the whole thing on the 


rocks in a smashup. I don’t know 
but it AP if this hadn’t been a 
show occasion. The Bible has some 

good recipes in it, I can tell you. 8 
nothing for promo a spirit of meekness 


like considering 





over other le’s 
thyself.” — 
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Editorial. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT STUDY. 


is an age of learning. Schools are mul- 

tiplied. Oourses of instruction are 
offered on almost every conceivable topic. 
It would seem that nothing of importance 
could possibly be overlooked. And yet we 
are deeply impressed that the most impor- 
tant study of all has the least attention paid 
it. What is that study? Obhristlikeness. 
Where are the classes formed for its close 
investigation? How few are the teachers 
competent to conduct such classes! How 
small the number of those who are giving 
their days and nights to this pursuit | There 
is no other way to master it. A glow of 
emotion, a rush of feeling, a vague purpose 
to be good, or even a settled determination 
heavenward that does not much regard de- 
tails, will not of iteelf produce the best re- 
sults. There must be careful, painstaking, 
persevering examination of the subject. 
Nothing but hard study will suffice to put 
one in possession of a clearly grasped con- 
ception of just what Ohrist would do were 
He here in our place today. And until this 
is settled for each one, his efforts at im- 
provement in righteousness cannot be at- 
tended with the most effective results. 
More study of Christ on the practical side 
is the imperative call of the hour. 








THE BORN LEADER. 


NE of the greatest favors Providence 
ever bestows upon a people is a gifted 
and sagacious leader who knows his time 
and possesses the capacity to fashion the 
adverse elements of society for a better 
future. In every department of govern- 
ment, business and religion, advance comes 
through the appearance of such masters of 
the situation. They are men who know 
and are able to do. Alexander and Omsar 
turned the tide of western civilization. 
Jesus Christ gave new shape and a higher 
meaning to the world’s history. Nations 
have been favored with their providential 
men. They often stand for whole eras of 
history. The power of Alfred and of Char- 
lemagne is still felt in'the national life of 
Europe. The name of Washington means 
the republic, and those of Lincoln and 
Grant the restoration of order after one of 
the greatest struggles of history. The 
name of Luther stands for Protestantism. 
Wesley turned a new leaf in the religious 
life of England, and the efforts of Asbury 
went far to shape the fortunes of a new 
church and nation. But true leaders are 
found all the way down from these high 
places to the political forum, the mart of 
trade, the village council, and the family 
circle. Each makes valuable contributions 
to his fellows. Though the born leader nec- 
essarily becomes conspicuous and gains 
much for himself, he lives not to himself 
alone; he shares, in a small degree often, 
in the great benefits he bears to the public. 
The moment he becomes self-centered his 
glory and power begin to wane. When 
Napoleon began to make himself an end, 
the nations got ready to hurl him from 
power and to make his name infamous; 
while Washington, who studied the welfare 
of the people and established republican 
institutions on the American continent, was 
elevated to enduring fame. In living to 
others he best secured the prize of his own 
immortality. 

We can hardly doubt that the capacity 
for leadership is widely diffused. The raw 
material, as it were, exists in every part of 
society, even though neither the individual 
nor society knows where it is. It remains 
in hiding antil the hour strikes and the act- 
ual leader moves upon the field of action. 
His commission is often handed to him 
while on the march. Whether able to re- 


the twenty candidates who aspire to reach 
the front, only one gets there, and he, pos- 
sibly, the one we had thought the least eli- 
gible; but action in the field supersedes all 





done; the battle is to begin and to be fought 
out there. : 

The born leader is never chosen at ran- 
dom or in the dark. The Supreme Power 
has had him in training and has tested him 
on all sides. In the man who finally suc- 
ceeds are sure to be found certain imperial 
qualities. These qualities are, of course, 
very various, as suited to conditions, but 
two or three may be named which are 
nearly or quite indispensable. He is a man 
who comprehends the situation. He knows 
his time, in its perils and needs. Not al- 
ways a broad man, he is yet as broad as the 
field in which he is called to operate. The 
solid old farmer may know little beyond 
his cultivated acres, but he probably knows 
them a good deal better than people out- 
side. The theory of his mission he may 
not be able to expound, though he knows 
it in a practical way. Oromwell was not 
always able to give reasons, though he 
knew how to strike home. Great leaders 
often feel their way. If unable to see the 
goal, they yet move towards it; destiny 
works within and points as accurately as 
the needle to the pole. 

The born leader, though seldom rash, 
must be bold, and often daring. He has 
the courage of his convictions. He must 
dare to battle, if need be, and press to the 
very gate of the enemy. What would be 
rash in another may be prudent in him, for 
the reason that he knows his ground. The 
move in the rear of Vicksburg would have 
been foolhardiness in weaker men; it was 
true generalship in Grant. Though daring, 
he was not rash; he knew his ground, he 
knew himself. 

The born leader knows men in their mo- 
tives and purposes, in their weaknesses and 
strength. He knows where to attack and 
by what weapons to win the day. He may 
be adroit and possess a facility in manipu- 
lating social forces, or more rugged and yet 
be able to touch the springs which move 
individuals and society. However wanting 
in tact, he knows where to strike, and his 
blows are usually effective. 

There is one other quality indispensable 
to the born leader: he must be a man of 
hope, of sunlight, of optimistic views. 
There are a thousand obstacles and evils in 
his path; he sees them oell,no man more 
clearly, but his eye is so steadily on the 
glittering prize that he never mentions the 
difficulties in his path, and acts as though 
he were ignorant of them. The first notifi- 
cation of the unborn leader is his discov- 
ery of obstacles. MoOlellan saw clearly 
what he could not do; Grant saw as clearly 
what he could do. That was enough for 
him to know; he laid no emphasis on the 
barriers between him and Richmond. He 
saw Rich nond, and intended to go there in 
spite of the interposed army; and he was 
the man who touched the goal. 

The new times into which we have come 
have afforded rare openings for leaders, in 
war, statecraft, science, industry and re- 
ligion. There are a few leaders in these 
various lines who stand out in the sunlight, 
who are optimistic, who have eyes to see 
that the sun has risen in spite of the clouds 
along the horizon, and that the perfect day 
is advancing. The brood of pessimists — 
of men who have eyes, but see not —is 
astounding. They insist that the morning 
cloud is bringing back the night, while the 
born leader moyes on about his task, know- 
ing God will take care of the clouds, and 
never once doubting that he is marching 
toward the noon mark. The pessimism 
abroad indicates quite clearly that many 
unborn leaders have been pressing to the 
bar who have no capacity to lead. They 
have an impressive sense of the difficul- 
ties. They see the darkness, never the 
morning light; they see the devil’s cohorts, 
never the legion of angels with their war 
chariots in the sky. God suffers such mis- 
placed men to croak awhile, when He sends 
along His true captain to assume command 
and lead the column on to victory. Men 
who are afraid of the breaking light, and 
who think the former times better than 
this glorious day, will best quiet their 
nerves by retiring to their darkened cham- 
bers and suffering the world to be run by 
men of hope and courage. 








Our Staff Correspondents. 


N connection with the publication in this 
issue of letters from two of our special cor- 
respondents, ‘‘ Metropolitan ” and “‘ Dearborn,” 
we take occasion to refer to the valuable service 
they render to this paper. We are informed, in 
the exact language used, that officials of the 
church, smarting under just reference to them- 
selves in our columns, are undertaking to depre- 
clate the character of our reportorial force. They 
have stated, in substance, that unworthy and 
irresponsible persons are employed by the 
HERALD, disappointed, dyspeptic and scandal- 
















mongering, in no sense representative of the 
church, It is sufficient at this time to state that 
such and all kindred allegations contain not a 
word of trath. Our orifices, if brought face co 
face with our correspondents, would not dare to 
utter such libelous words. ¢ 

Desiring to keep our readers thoroughly 
abreast of what is taking place in important 
centres,and nauseated with the conventional 
and adulatory style of the ordinary religious cor- 
respondent, we have instituted a new system of 
reportorial service. Selecting our correspond- 
ents with the most critical care, we then aceord 
to them the liberty and prerogative of corre- 
sponding editors. There is no person serving the 
paper in this capacity today who is not held 








Governor Claflin, in Newtonville, the garden 
party given in honor of the occasion being at- 
tended by a notable gathering of literary peo- 
ple. Afteran hour or two of social enjoyment, 
the guests gathered about a platform on which 
Mrs. Stowe was seated, with Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, A. Bronson Alcott, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, J. T. Trowbridge, and other well-known 
writers. Then followed short remarks by H. 0, 
Houghton, Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Holmes, 
Professor Stowe, Judge Tourgee and Rev. Hd- 
ward Beecher. Poems were read by Dr. Holmes, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Rev. Freeman Allan 
(Mrs. Stowe’s son-in-law), Charlotte Fisk Bates, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, J.T. Trowbridge and 





in affectionate and distinguished consider- 
ation by the church. Our instructions, in 
brief, are, first, to advise our readers of 
all that they ought to know in order to 
form right opinions concerning the doings 
of men and of important events; and, sec- 
ond, to tell the truth. This may seem 
strange advice to the correspondent of a 
religious journal, but it is particularly per- 
tinent and essential, so great is the tend- 
ency in our denomination to use ob- 
sequious flattery in speaking of officials. 
Our correspondents are instructed to write 
in commendatory terms if facts will war- 
rant; but if in conscience and for the good 
of the church they feel that righteous 
criticism is demanded, they are requested 
to freely express their convictions. If this 
were the general practice in Methodist 
journalism, very much would be done to 
correct the high-handed ecclesiastical 
abuses which so greatly scandalize the 
church, Our correspondents are directed 
to write under a nom de plume, not for the 
purpose of concealing their identity, but 
to protect them in the exercise of a 
healthy freedom and to relieve them as 








well as the paper from an embarrassing 
personal correspondence in which they, and 
we, would otherwise be involved. 

Our constituency are, therefore, positively 
assured that they are reading after thoroughly 
reliable and loyal representatives of the church 
when they follow our always interesting corre- 
spondents. 








Death of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


ARRIET BEECHER STOWE, who died 
at her home in Hartford, Conn., on the 
first day of July, at the advanced age of 84 years, 
occupied a unique and commanding place in 
American literature. Her high position was 
won by asingle book. “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
carried the reading public by storm. The work 
was neither a first nor a last effort. Much was 
written before, and still more after, the publica- 
tion of that mastefpiece; but no other was re- 
ceived with such favor, or had so ready and 
large a market. The immense popularity of the 
book was a surprise to the author not less than 
to the outside public. The story was first issued 
in the National Dra ; and though she received 
$1,000 from the editor of the Hra, she felt ex- 
tremely anxious about the story in book form. 
It was possible the curiosity of the public had 
spent itself; but in the hope it might at least 
bring her enough to buy a new gown, she made 
the venture, only to be astonished at the enthu- 
siastic greeting which awaited her. It was pub- 
lished in 1851,and during the next five years 
500,000 copies were sold in the United States 
alone. The sale in the British Isles was also 
very large, and the work was at once translated 
into nearly all the languages of Europe. In the 
annals of modern literature the success of this 
book was unexampled. That it has gone so 
much out of notice is due to the fact that the 
theme has been taken out of American history. 
The success of “‘ Uncle Tom ” was due in part to 
its literary merit, but in part also to the spirit 
and movements of the time. It was a period of 
revolution. Slavery was pitted against freedom. 
The story revealed as nothing had done before 
the wrongs and woes of slavery. Sumner and 
Hale, by their orations, had roused the enthusi- 
asm of the people; Longfellow and W hittier had 
pictured in verse the sorrows of the slave; and 
the indictments of Garrison in the Liberator 
and of Phillips on the platform had set their 
teeth on edge; but Mrs. Stowe, as with the blast 
of a trumpet, roused the free people to the res- 
cue. Never was there a more providential book, 
nor a book that more exactly found its hour and 
mission. 

Mrs. Stowe was a Beecher, with all the inde- 
pendence, courage, genius and ability which 
that name implies. Born in old Litchfield, she 
was trained at the local academy and under her 
sister Uatherine. Her marriage to Dr. Stowe 
took her to Maine, to Ohio,and to Andover. 
Her work was done a generation ago, and since 
then she has lived during a gracious and quiet 
old age at her beautiful home in Hartford. 
Though less read than at a former period, her 
books will remain permanent forces in our lit- 
erature. While “ Uncle Tom’s Oabin ” becomes 
more and more strange to us since slavery has 
disappeared, men will long turn back to that 
spent literary explosive which breached the 
walls of the beleaguered fortress of slavery. 
Mrs. Stuwe’s other most notable volumes are: 
“ The Minister’s Wooing,” “* Old Town Folks,” 
“ Old Town Fireside Stories,” “ Agnes of Sor- 
rento,” and ‘‘ Dred,”’ which appeared in a later 
edition uader the title of “‘ Nina Gordon.” 

In connection with Mrs. Mary B. Claflin’s re- 
cent decease, we recall pathetically the celebra- 
tion of Mrs. Stowe’s seventieth birthday, which 
occurred on Jare 14, 1882, at the home of ex- 





Mrs. James T. Fields, and at the close of the ex- 
ercises Mrs. Stowe made a brief speech in which 
she said: “ I thank you all for the kind expres- 
sions of feeling you have offered to me. If any 
of you have a doubt, or a sorrow, or a pain — if 
you doubt about this world — just remember 
what God has done, that the great suffering of 
slavery is gone. I see this every day. I walk 
about every day, and | see the people grow rich- 
erand richer. The colored people have their 
faults as well as their virtues, and we must be 
patient; but they are steadily improving. Let 
us never joubt the future of this people, but 
believe that anything that ought to happen is 
going to happen.” From Dr. Holmes’ poem 
these verses are taken: — 


“ If every tongue that speaks her praise 
For whom I shape my tinkling phrase 
Were summoned to the table, 
The vocal chorus that would meet 
Of mingling accents harsh or sweet 
From every land and tribe would beat 
The polygilots of Babel. 
Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Oadi, 
High Dutchman and Low Dutchman, too, 
The Russian serf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Ar ian and Mantch 
Would shoat, ‘ We know the lady.’ 
Know her! Who knows not Uncle Tom 
And her he learned his gospel from 
Has never heard of Moses; 
Pull well the brave black hand we know 
That gave to Freedom’s grasp the hoe 
That killed the weed that used to grow 
Among the Southern roses. 
Her lever was the wand of art, 
Her fulcrum was the human heart 
Whence all unfailing aid is; 
She moved the earth! its thunders pealed, 
Its mountains shook, its temples reeled, 
The blood-red fountains were unsealed, 
And Moloch sunk to Hades.” 


Especially beautifal, prophetic and fitting 
seem now the lines of Mrs. Stowe’s greatest 
poem, written away back in the sixties, and en- 
titled, “‘ The Other World: ” — 





“ It Hes around us like a cloud, 
The world we do not see; 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


“ Ite gentle breezes fan our cheeks 
Amid our worldly cares; 
Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


“ Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 
And palpitates the veil between 
With beatings almost heard. 


“ The silence, awful, sweet and calm, 
They have no power to break; 
For mortal words are not for them 

To utter or partake. 


* So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, 
They lull us gently to our rest, 
They melt into our dream. 


“ And in the hush of rest they bring, 
‘Tis easy now to see 
How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be; 


“ To close the eye and close the ear, 
Wrapt in a trance of bliss, 
And gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon from that to this: 


“‘ Soarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 
To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 


“ Sweet souls around us, watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side, 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helping glide. 


* Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream.” 
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Local Preachers in Wesleyan Methodism. 


STRIKING difference between British 

and American Methodism is seen in the 
survival and use of the local preacher in the 
former. The forty-eighth Annual Aggregate 
Meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Local 
Preachers’ Mutual Aid Association has just held 
ite session in Bolton, England. It was the An- 
nual Conference of the local preachers of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, of the United 
Methodist Free Churches, and of the Wesleyan 


take 
out of seven of our cha . We have 
indeed, only about 2,000 So dba a Phd and 
it would be simply im ble to maintain 
Methodism without our immense army of vol- 


untary and efficient lay preachers 








Death of Hon. L. T. Jefts. 


HE death of Hon. Laman T. Jefte, which 
occurred at his home in Hudson, July 3, 
removes from eartha man widely known and 
honored in many departments of human activ- 
ity. Born sixty-six years ago in the little town 
ot Washington, N. H., of sturdy New HEngland 
stock, he began life without the advantages of 
wealth or high social position. Hungry for an 
education beyond the range of the common 
school, he spent the six years after he was seven- 
teen in laboronthe farm for support, in at- 
tendance on the academy, and in school-teach- 
ing. The next six years were spent in trade in 
Marlboro and Maynard. In 1859 he began shoe- 
manufacturing in Feltonville (now Hudson). 
From a small beginning his business grew to 
large proportions, giving employment to hun- 
dreds of workmen. Beyond his own immediate 
business he was an interested friend of every 
enterprise for the promotion of the business, 
moral, social, and spiritual welfare of his town. 
He was president of the National Kank and 
vice-president of the Savings Bank, and direct- 
or in many other associations. He has been re- 
garded asa friend by richand poor. Monday, 
the day of his funeral, every business place in 
town was closed in token of respect, and nearly 
every traternity claimed place as mourners in 
the fureral procession. 

He was called by the votes of his fellow citi- 
zens to important town offices, and was success- 
ively representative and senator in the State 
Legislature, and for two terms in the Governor’s 
Council. Beyond his own vicinage he was inter- 
ested in various good institutions and especially 
in the cause of education. He was a director 
in the New England Chautauqua at Lake 
View, and trustee inthe N. ©. Conservatory of 
Music and in Boston University, in each of 
which he had established a $5,000 scholarship. 
Some years ago he presented to his native town 
& fine public library building. He had cultivated 
his mind by wide journeyings through the 
United States and Mexico, and three times he 
had visited Europe, once extending his travels 
to Egypt and the Holy Land. 

But with all his varied and absorbing duties 
in public and private life, Mr. Jefts always 
found time for active religious service. He was 
converted under the labors of Rev. T. Willard 
Lewis at Marlboro, and at once united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Ohurch. Early after set- 
tling in Hudson he united with several breth- 
Ten to organize a church, and himself asked the 
®ppointment of a preacher by the presiding 
elder. He gave largely of his means toward the 
building of the church, and later added the gift 
Of the pipe organ. A few years ago he built an 
elegant parsonage which he presented to the 
church. From their first organization he held 
the offices of trustee and steward, and has been 
much of the time a class-leader. For twenty 
years he was Sunday-school superintendent. 
His presence when in town and his testimony 
Were seldom wanting in the sanctuary. A 
thoughtful, wise and earnest man, he occupied 
20 doubtful position on the great moral and re- 
ligious questions of the times. His band was 
‘lways open to the needs of the worthy poor. 

For two years past he has been afflicted with 

attended with very great suffering’ 
Which neither the physician’s skill nor the sur- 
R80n’s knife availed to relieve. A week before 
his death, after a period of apparent improve- 
Ment and delusive promise of recovery, a sud- 
den relapse hope and hastened the 
nd. But through all his heart was steadfast in 
the Lord, and even in delirium he was still con- 
daent and conqueror. 





Personals. 


— President and Mrs. J, W. Bashford will 
spend six months in Europe. 

— Rev. E. W. Virgin and family are spending 
a few weeks at North Orange, Mass. 

— Mr. George Vincent, son of Bishop Vin- 
cent, received the degree of Ph. D. from Chica- 
go University. 

— Dr. H. H. Lowry of our North China Mission 
will reside at Delaware, Ohio, during his fur- 
lough at bome. 

— A literary man who visited Oscar Wilde in 
Reading prison says that he is a complete phys- 
ical and mental wreck. 

— Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the brilliant editor of 
the British Weekly, is to visit the United States 
this fall with J. M. Barrie. 


— While President Raymond of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity is absent in Burope, Rev. Dr. H. A. Starks 
will deliver the lectures upon Ethics. 

— Rev. J. B. Robinson, D. D., Ph. D., pastor 
of the M. E. Church at Lena, Ill., has received 
the degree of LL. D. trom Taylor University. 

— Dr. James Atkins has been chosen editor of 
the Sunday-schoo! periodicals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, to succeed the late 
Dr. Kirkland. 

— The University of Virginia has conferred 
the degree of D. D. on one of its colored grad- 
uates, Professor Henderson, of Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 

— The Worcester Spy of June 27 contains a 
half-column abstract of an address given by 
Hon. O. O. Corbin in the Methodist Church at 
Webster upon his recent tour in Hurope. 


— Rev. Dr. E. W.and Mrs. Parker, of [ndia, 
are stopping with friends in St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and vicinity where they will remain six weeks- 
They expect to sail for India about Oct. 1, 

— Fortunate are those churches which are 
able to secure Rey. W. R. Clark, D. D., as a pul- 
pit supply. Perhaps he was never preaching 
with more spiritual impressiveness and power 
than now. 

— Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, D. D., addressed an 
Epworth League Convention at Palmyra, N. Y., 
on Tuesday evening, June 30; and at Canastota, 
N. Y., on the next Wednesday evening, he spoke 
before a similar gathering. 

— Rev. J.8. Meyer and his wife, Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer, will sail for a short visit to 
Europe, July 22, on the “St. Paul,’”’ a purse hav- 
ing been raised for their expenses by students 
of the Chicago Training School. 


— Mark Guy Pearse, in a recent contribution 
to the religious press, tells this amusing incident 
in his own life: — 


“ When [ was going with my boy for a day’s 
trout-fishing on the loch, we — to meet 
with a grave Scotch divine, who said, — sir, 


are y¢ the Reverend Mark Guy Pearse 

“*T am,’ said I, with all the cheeriness that a 
— puts into a tired Londoner. 

“* Ye are not what I pictured ye when I read 
your buiks,’ said he. 
very sorry,’ I stammered. 

“Ab, but when I read your buike I pictured 
Tey? long and theen and sanctimoornious-look- 





—A very pretty wedding took place in the 
Memorial Church, Wilbraham, June 30, when 
Miss Minnie A. Nichols, daughter of the pastor, 
was married to T. Barlow Morris, of Wallace, 
Nova Scotia. Miss Nichols graduated from Bos- 
ton University in 1893,and was given an A. M. 
by Tufts in 1894 for post-graduate work in 
Greek. She taught a year and a half in the high 
school at Stoneham, when she was called home 
to care for her father’s house, where she has been 
since. The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Fayette Nichols, the father of the bride, assisted 
by Rev. Wm. R. Newhall. Rev. A. R. Nichols, 
uncle of the bride, gave her away. The pres- 
ents were many and valuable. The young people 
will reside in Wallace, Nova Scotia, where Mr. 
Morris is in business. 


—The Sandwich Independent, in the issue of 
Jnue 30, says: — 

“ Rey. John E. Blake, pastor of the Sandwich 
Methodist Church, and Miss Grace. A Burt, of 
New Brunswick, N.J., were married Wednes- 
day, June 24, at the Presbyterian church in that 

—X By, Faster of the ch min the 

ro church, in 

presence of a tew relatives and immediate triende 

of the family. The happy couple took their im- 

mediate d ure for New York, arriving the 

following morning at Taunton, the home of the 

m. They will remain in Taunton until 

ureday, when they will arrive at their home 
here. 


— The many friends of Prof. Olin A. Curtis, 
D. D., who came to admire and love him becaure 
of his ability and character while he filled the 
chair of Systematic Theology in the School of 
Theology of Boston University, are greatly 
gratified to learn of his practically unanimous 
election to the same chair in Drew Theological 
Seminary at Madison, N.J. Dr. Ourtis is a rare 
man. There are those who still gratefully re- 
member his father, Rev. R. B. Curtis, while a 
Methodist itinerent in Maine, because of his 
eloquent and forcefal preaching. Prof. Ourtis 
is, therefore, by inheritance and choice, a Meth- 
odist,a man of fine mind, and now thoroughly 
furnished and equipped as an instructor in his 
department. While intensely loyal to old and 
fundamental truths, he has an open eye for the 
new and the true. He isa great favorite with 
students, who are drawn to him by his strong 
and attractive personality, and his influence 
upon young men is inspiring and exalting. He 
is a worthy successor to Dr. Miley, and will 
honor the chair which that remarkable man so 





long and conspicuously filled. We heartily 


congratulate the institution upoa the judicious 
choice which its trustees have made. 

— B. O. McIntire, A. M., professor of English 
Literature in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
formerly a teacher at Kent’s Hill, received the 
degree of Ph. D. from the Western University of 
Pennsylvania at its Commencement, June 18. 

— Rev. Dr. 5. L. Baldwin, of the Mission 
Rooms, New York, telegraphs,as we go to press: 
“ Cablegram announces death of Rev. J. T. 
MoMahon of North (ndia.” Mr. McMahon was 
presiding elder of Kumaon District, North India 
Conference. 

— The wife of Rev. B. M. Mitchell died at the 
residence of her daughter, Mrs. Osgood, in 
Calais, Me.,on Sunday, June 28, aged 80 years. 
Her funeral was attended on the following Tues- 
day by Revs. A. 8. Ladd and F. W. Brooks. An 
obituary will appear later. 

— We greatly regret to learn, through a note 
from Key. E, W. Virgin, dated July 6, that Rev. 
L. P, Cushman, D. D., of Dedham, is quite ill 
from a paralytic stroke received July 3. He can 
turn ia bed, but his right side is affected, and 
the muscles of his throat. Many will unite in 
the prayer that this honored and faithful serv- 
ant of the church may be speedily restored to 
health. 


— Rev. L. O. Sherburne, presiding elder of St. 
Albans District, Vermont Conferense, writes 
under date of July 4: — 

“ Rev. R. L. Nanton, of Richford, is very peor 
ly. He has been ill since Conference. thin 
ten he has hadtwo attacks of hemorr 
from | he lungs. He can do no more work t 
year. 


— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is unusually inter- 
esting in her autobiographical chapter in the 
Jaly McOlure, in which she writes of “ Visits 
with Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes.”’ There 
is a pathetic tenderness in the following refer- 
ence: “I remember one dull, cold day — it was 
a Sunday — being entertained at the charming 
home of Governor and Mrs. Claflin, where Mr. 
Whittier was also a guest.” 


— The Boston Journal of July 1 observes: — 


“ A meeting of the Park St. Church Oorpora- 
tion was held last night, and those favorable to 
the retention of the pastor, Rev. I. J. caus, 
were defeated. It was decided by a vote of 13 to 
2 to appoint a committee of three to act as 
of a joint committee which will uest Rev. 
Mr. Lansing to ap before a council to show 
cause why he should not give way to a successor. 
The meeting was very spirited at times, but his 
friends were unable to do much to aid his 
cause.” 

— Kev. Dr. L. T. Townsend’s volume, entitled 
* Evolution or Creation? From the Orthodox 
Point of View,” will be brought out by F. H. 
Revell & Uo., of Chicago, in about two weeks. 
After Dr. Townsend had delivered a chapter of 
this forthcoming book at the Students’ Con- 
vention in Northfield last week, Mr. Moody 
publicly declared that he should put a copy of 
the volume in every college in the country. 

— At an adjourned session of the first quarter- 
ly conference of the Hanson Place Church, 
Brooklyn, held Tuesday evening, June 30, the 
presiding elder, Dr. Charles 8. Wing, in the 
chair,a uoanimous invitation was extended to 
Dr. Louis Albert Banks to continue his pastor- 
ate through the fourth year, beginning April 1, 
1897. Dr. Banks was absent from the city at the 
time of the meeting, being with his family at 
their summer home on Staten Island. 


— Rev. Joseph Hamilton, presiding elder of 
8t. Johnsbury District, Vermont Conference, 
writes under date of July 3: ‘Rey. Church 
Tabor died last Tuesday morning. He preached 
twice Sunday, and led a prayer-meeting in the 
evening, and worked some in his garden on 
Monday.” Weare without further particulars 
concerning Mr. Tabor’s iliness and death, He 
joined the Vermont Conference in 1866, but op 
account of ill health had not taken regular ap- 
pointments for some years. Last spring he was 
appointed to Wait’s River. 

— The body of William A. Allen, chief engi- 
neer of the Maine Central Railroad, son of Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. ©. F. Allen, has been recovered 
from the Androscoggin River. The funeral 
services were conducted last Thursday at the 
First Parish Church, Portland. A large con- 
course of friends, railroad men and citizens 
were in attendance. The services were con- 
ducted by Revs. J. C. Perkins and O. W. Parsons. 
The Portland Daily Press of July 3 devotes two 
columns to a report of the obsequies and the ap- 
preciative tribute delivered by Mr. Perkins. 

—Many friends in various churches of the 
New England and New England South- 
ern Conferences will learn with sincere 
regret of the death, last week, of the wife 
of Rev. A. W. Millis. She passed away 
at Rye Beach, N. H., where her husband had re- 
cently assumed the pastorate of a Congrega- 
tional church. During Mr. Mills’ long career 
as a Methodist preacher his beloved wife en- 
deared herself to very many people, for she was 
a woman of refined, gentle and eminently 
Christian character. ZION’s HERALD voices the 
sympathy of old-time friends to an afflicted 
brother. 

— An interesting social event at Dighton, on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 30, was the marriage 
of Rev. Charles B. Allen, pastor of the Method- 
ist Church at Bar Harbor, Me., and Miss Ade- 
laide Andrews, daughter of E. F. Andrews, of 
Dighton. The ceremony occurred at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents in the presence of a 
large company, Rev. 8. U. Benton, D. D., offici- 
ating. Mr. Andrews has been for many years 
a prominent official in the Dighton church. 
Miss Andrews is a cultivated lady, a school 





teacher, and will doubtless prove to be an ad- 


mirable pastor’s wife. Mr. Allen has been re- 


cently transferred from the New Mngland 
Southern Conference to the East Maine, and his 
place at Dighton has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of a student, Rev. B. 8, Collier. 


Brieflets. 


The excellent electro of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, which appears in another column, is 
kindly loaned to us by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 














The editors of the Presbyterian Journal of 
Philadelphia have organized a Ministerial 
Bureau for the purpose of bringing into com- 
munication unemployed Presbyterian ministers 
and churches needing pastoral services. Here 
is another effort to secure what is so easily and 
naturally accomplished by our itinerant sys- 
tem. 


The attention of our readers is earnestly called 
tothe very important contribution on the 4th page 
from the pen of Rev. Dr. E, W. Parker, of India, 
entitled, “ That Debt-Paying Missionary Day.” 
A great privilege as well as responsibility reste 
upon the church in the effort which is being 
made to lift the indebtedness of the Missionary 
Society. Large as is the amount to be raised, it 
can be easily achieved if the burden is individ- 
ually assumed and shared throughout the de- 
nomination. 


The Methodist minister is wisely enjoined 
against preaching “too loud.” It occurred to 
us, while worshiping away from home last Sun- 
day, that some of our people needed to be en- 
joined against singing “ too loud;” for in a pew 
alittle in front of us was a woman who sang In 
such aloud voice that she was heard above all 
others and quite silenced the excellent choir that 
we very much desired to hear. Perhaps there is 
nothing more disturbing in a congregation than 
to have those persons who cherish the delusion 
that they are fine singers, seize that oocasion to 
make an exhibition of their vocal powers. 





The following letter from Bishop Merrill to 
Dr. Frank Mitchell will be of special interest to 
preachers who are pursuing the Conference 
course; — 


“The custom is not to introduce the new 
Course of Study till the Spring Conferences fol- 
lowing the General Conference, giving time for 
the new Discipline to appear. As to the action 
of the General Conference, proposing to accept 
the certificate of professore in 8 leal 


schools that the person has passed bh on 
certain books of the course, [ su that he 9 


at Conferences 
I shall certainly not object to such 
certificates if they are presented.” 


The abstract of the Pope’s encyclical which 
has been published is practically a reply to 
Mr. Glads«tone’s communication which was ad- 
dressed to the Pope, requesting, if the validity 
of Anglican orders could not be recognized, that 
the head of the Roman Church in the interest of 
unity withhold the declaration of his decision. 
But Leo XIII, has been ttue to his assumptions, 
and has done just what was expected. He an- 
nounces that Mr. Gladstone and al! others must 
submit to the Pope and acknowledge his su- 
premacy before any act of unity can take place. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his deserved humiliation, will 
have learned again of the unchangeable arro- 
gance of the Roman hierarchy. 


In “ The Point of View ” in che July Seribner 
upon “ The Other End of Our Hducational Prob- 
lem,’’ are some statements relative to the inade- 
quacy of primary education in America that 
challenge most serious attention. The writer 
takes for his text the recent declaration of Pres- 
ident Eliot of Harvard College to the effect that 
he finds boys prepared for college here less fitted 
to enter at eighteen than most boys abroad, sim- 
flarly prepared, would be at fifteen. It is as- 
serted : “ There is among the little people abroad 
a peculiar sort of application of which among 
American children you will not tind the smallest 
trace. It is not a question of industry. The 
juvenile American is as willing to learn and as 
quick about it as any other. tt ie @ matter of 
mental attitude.” The following declarations 
are not likely to add to American vanity, of 
which we have quite enough already: “ What 
young American children acquire always has the 
air of lying on the surface.” “ The jous 


self of American boys and girls is earlier roused 
to action.” 


The writer heard last week a minister of an- 
other denomination ina public address make a 
point and illustrate it in a way that left an 
abiding impression. He was speaking upon the 
subject of “ prayer for power,” and said: — 


“I have learned that what I need is to use 
the power provided, rather than to for 
more,and I have ~~ we teasing the for 

wer. —5 that I wanted to go trom Ola 

rchard to ton. What good would it do me 
to Gown ~ the station and sit or stand there 
and pi lor , power to to Boston? The 
Boston & Maine Railroad has provided the 

wer,and all I have to do is to fall in with 
heir provision and use it. If I go into the 
right train and take my seat and thus fall into 
the swing of the power provided, I shall have 
no trouble in getting to Boston.” 


And then inaclose personal address to the 
congregation he said: — 


“ What would you do with the = you ask 
for, if it were granted to you? If it were given 
in the measure that you desire, you w not 
be able to use it. You want a locomotive; you 
want to hear it sizz,to ring the bell and pull 
the throttle, but what do you know about ran- 
ning s locomotive? It would wreck you end 
everybody else with you, if put in your - 
sion. Your mission isa humbler one. Goa ts 
the engineer, and He alone can manage w 

this locomotive of that you talk and 

so much about. This power is everywhere 

nished for Connect with it, fall into its 





you. 
momentam,and you shall 
God ask 


receive strength to 
do all that asks of you,’ P 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON III. 
Sunday, July 19. 
2 Sam. 6: 1-12, 
(Read 2 Sam. 6: 1 to 23. Compare Psalm 24.) 


Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 
THE ARK BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM. 


Il. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: 0 Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in thee, — Paa, 84: 12. 

% Date: B. 0. 1042; six or seven years after David 
became king over all Israel. 


8% Places: Jenusanem and KinsaTu-se,Rtm, called 
here “Baale of Judah” (which was the Oanaanitish 
name), about nine miles west of Jerusalem, on the 
border between Judab and Benjamin. 


4. Parallel Narrative: 1 Chron. 13; 1-14; 15: 1-28; 6: 
1-43. 


5. Connection: The Philisti 
David, 


6 Home Readings: Monday — 2 Sam. 6: 1-12. Tuesday 
— Exod, 2%: 10-22. Wednesday —1 8am. 4:1-11, Thureday 
— 1 Chron. 16: 1-3, 11-16. Mriday—1 Chron. 16: 7-92. 
Saturday —1 Chron. 16: 23-86. Sunday — Heb. 12: 18-29 


IL. Introductory. 


David was not content with making his 
new stronghold of Zion a merely political 
capital. It was his cherished purpose to 
make it the Holy Oity; and so intense was 
his zeal that he vowed not to rest or sleep 
till he had established ‘“‘a place for Jeho- 
vah, an habitation for the mighty God of 
Jacob.” The ark had been brought to Kir- 
jath-jearim by the Philistines, and had re- 
mained since its restoration under the care 
of Abinadab. The tabernacle was at Gib- 
eon, where Zadok, the high priest, minis- 
tered at the vacant shrine. There was 
another high priest — Abiathar — who was 
officiating at Jerusalem. David did not 
care to raise the question of precedence 
in the priesthood at this time, nor to inter- 
rupt Zadok in his sacrificial offerings at 
Gibeon. A new tabernacle was therefcre 
built at Jerusalem for the reception of the 
ark, and a great assembly was convened for 
its removal thither. The excitement of the 
great event was felt all through Israel: 
“We heard men say at Ephratah (in the 
south of the land], and we found them re- 
peating it in wooded Lebanon: Let us go 
into His tabernable; let us worship at His 
footstool ’’ (Ewald’s rendering of the 132d 
Psalm ). 

Following the example of the heathen 
Philistines instead of the precise directions 
given in the Law, the ark was put ona new 
cart drawn by oxen, and Uzzah and Ahio, 
descendants of Abinadab, undertook the 
immediate care of its transportation. The 
procéssion started with joyful acclamations. 
The air was resonant with music and sing- 
ing. Everything seemed propitious until, 
on reaching the spot known as the thresh- 
ing-floor of Nachon, the stumbling of the 
oxen, or some similar mischance, jeopard- 
ized the safety of the ark by throwing it 
forward. Uzzah impulsively put out his 
hand to save it, and paid the penalty of his 
sacrilege by instant death. The festivities 
ceased. The procession halted in awe at 
this lightning stroke of judgment. David 
was at first vexed, and then dismayed. He 
dared not carry the ark farther. It was 
turned aside, and placed in the house of 
Obed-edom, one of the family of Levites 
appointed for its care. The name of the 
place where Uzzah met his fate was hence- 
forth called by his name. 

Three months passed, and the pious Le- 
vite did not suffer for his hospitality. To 
the observing eyes of David and of many 
others great prosperity rested upon Obed- 
edom and his family as the result of his 
reverent care of the sacred symbol. Mean- 
time the king had studied into the matter, 
and learned how grievously he had erred in 
departing from the divine order. When, 
therefore, he again assembled the tribes to 
bring the ark to its place of rest, the most 
scrupulous attention was paid to specified 
directions. The ark was borne upon staves 
by the Levites appointed for this purpose. 
Every one who was to come near it was 

“ sanctified.” The festivities of 
the former occasion were renewed, and 
everything possible was done to make the 
ceremonial one of the highest joy and so- 
jemnity. And thus, amid strains of music 
and psalms of triumph and of praise, the ark 
was borne through the gates, and Jehovah 
was installed in Jerusalem as the Lord of 
Hosts, the King of Glory. 


Il. Expository. 


twice defeated by 





di — less than a tenth of 


David king. The chief men and delegates from 
the tribes appear to have been the only ones 
now invited (see 1 Chron. 13:1). It was to bea 
religious, not a martial, pageant. 

According to 1 Obron. 13; 1-6, David took counsel in 
this matter with all the chief men, and then “ gathered 
all Israel together from Shihor of Egypt, even unto the 
entering of Hemath.” The expression “all Israel” 
often stands for the representatives or chosen men 
from all the tribes, who in the present instance num- 
bered thirty thousand (Terry). 

2. Went from Baale of Judah — called Kir- 
jath-jearim in 1 Chron, 13: 6. For an account of 
the journey to Baale see the parallel narrative in 
1 Chron, 13. To bring up the ark — to remove 
the sacred chest from the house of Abinadab to 
the new capital. This had been a fixed 

with David. He had “sworn to Jehovah and 
vowed to the mighty God of Jacob: Surely I 
will not come into the tabernacle of my house, 
nor go up into my bed; I will not give sleep to 
mine eyes, nor slumber to mine eyelids, until 1 
find out a place for Jehovah, an habitation for 
the mighty God of Jacob ” (Psalm 132). Whose 
name is called by the name — BR. V., “ which 
is called by the name, even the name of,” etc. 
Dwelleth between (R. V., “ sitteth upon ”’) 
the cherubim, — “‘ According to the primitive 
conception, the cherubim were the bearers of 
God when He appeared in His glory upon the 
earth (Psa. 18: 10); so, in Ezekie)’s vision, they 
carry the throne of God (Ezek. 11: 22; compare 
1: 19; 10: 16). They are ‘ the wings of the wind’ 
by which God in the thundercloud is borne to 
the world (Isa. 19: 1; Psa. 104: 3). Hence they 
are the witnesses of His presence; wherever they 
are, God is ” (Schaff). 


3. Set the ark of God upon a new cart — 
an unbappy mistake, a palpable violation of di- 
vine order. David evidently forgot to inquire 
of the Lord. He was following the example of 
the Philistines (1 Sam, 6: 7, 8) rather than the 
precept given through Moses (Num. 4: 15; 7: 9; 
10: 21). The ark was to be borne, not carried on 
a cart,and the Kohathites were especially desig- 
nated for the service. House of Abinadab — 
where it bad remained since its return by 
the Philistines. In Gibeah — R. V., “in the 
hill.” The word is not a proper vame. Uzzah 
and Ahio—“ Uzzah and his brother,’ or 
“brethren,” according to the Vulgate and 
Septuagint. Sons of Abinadab — descendants, 
probably grandsons, The third son of Abinadab 
— Eleazar — who had acted as priest in the lit- 
tle sanctuary, is not mentioned here. 


4,6. Ahio went before the ark — to guide 
the oxen, while Uszzah walked beside the ark. 
Played — rather, “‘ danced to music.” Instru- 
ments made of fir wood. — The parallel pas- 
sage in Chronicles reads: “‘ with all their might, 
and with songs;’”’ and with this the Septuagint 
agrees. Harps — wooden instruments, fitted 
with strings, but probably not of the shape of the 
harpof the present day. Psalteries —triangular- 
shaped stringed instruments. Timbrels — tam- 
bourines, Cornets — R. V., “ castanets.” Cym- 
bals — convex, metallic, like those of today. 

As the ark moved down the hill the vast multitude 
joined in the procession with the most excited joy; the 
bands of singers mingling their voices with the music 
of targer and smaller harps, tambourines, castanets, 
clarions and cymbals; no voice or music being louder 
than those of David himself (Geikie). 


6. Nachon’s threshing floor. — In 1 Chron. 
13:9 it is called “ Chidon’s ” threshing floor. 
Wordsworth says: “‘ Neither of these is a proper 
name. ‘ Nachon’ means ‘ smiting;’ ‘ Chidon,’ 
the ‘ dart,’ or ‘ stroke;’and these names were 
fixed on this place after the event.”” Took hold 
of it — a perfectly natural thing for him to do, 
but one which violated the sanctity with which 
the ark was invested (Num. 4:15). The ark had 
plainly become too familiar an object to Uszah 
while it abode in his house. The oxen shook 
it (R. V., “ stumbled ’’), — Quite likely the oxen 
stumbled (as in R. V.), or possibly turned aside 
suddenly to eat the grass on the threshing floor, 
and thus imperiled the safety of theark. “So 
it is that one departure from God’s rules will 
lead to other and worse errors. If the ark had 
been rightly carried from the first, there would 
have been no place for this shock by the oxen, 
which led to Uzzah’s rash act and its awful 
penalty ’”’ (Hanna). 


7. God smote him... for his error — or 
“ rashness,”” He fell dead instantly, as if smit- 
ten by lightning, as did Nadab and Abihbu (Lev. 
10: 2) when “ fire came out from Jehovah and 
consumed them.” The judgment upon Uzzah 
is readily explained when we remember the 
original provisions for guarding the ark from 
profane touch or gaze. The ark was the divine 
symbol, and one of the most important lessons 
taught by it to the Jewish people was “ the un- 
approachable majesty of the holy God.” It was 
not to be touched by the Levites even; staves 
were provided for its transportation, and these 
only could be handled. 


It ia probable that Uzzah was a Levite, and, if so, he 
ought to have known these injunctions; but, in any case, 
as the ark had been under his charge, he ought to have 
made himself acquainted with them. Nor was David 
free from blame in allowing such a neglect of the law: 
The occasion was an important one. It was the first 
step in the inauguration of a new era of worship in the 
newly-established capital of the kingdom, and if these 
breaches of the divine ordinances had been left unpun- 
ished, the lessons they were intended to teach might 
have been neglected. Uzzah’s death was necessary for 
asolemn warning to David and his people (Cambridge 
Bible). 


8. David was displeased — grieved, or vexed, 
or disappointed. Here was a sudden and omi- 
nous hindrance to his plans, and a rebuke to him- 
selfand the people. In his eagerness to get the 





1. A Previous occasions of summon- 
— — 
the 


ne spontaneously to make 


ark into Jerusalem, he had not gone to work 


.requirements. And UOzzah’s lifeless, blasted 


corpse lay before him —an awful reminder of 
his own “ error.” Perez-uzzah — “ the breach 
of Uzzah.”” The. fdtal spot long bore the name 
of this victim of judgment. 


9,10. David was afraid. — He did not dare 
proceed further with the ark, lest he might again 
provoke the wrath of Jehovah. Would not re- 
move. — He postponed his plan. The festivities 
came toan end. Obed-edom — a Levite of the 
Kohathite family who were especially entrusted 
with the transportation of theark. The name 
of his ancestor was Kohath. Gittite — so called 
from his birthplace Gathrimmon, in the tribe of 
Dan. 

See here the courage and faith of Obed-edom: He 
knew that the presence of the ark had been disastrous 
to Dagon, and had brought plagues on the Philistines, 
and that the men of Beth-shemesh bad been struck dead 
for looking into it, and that Uzzah had been smitten for 
touching it; and yet he gladly welcomed it, and har- 
bored it for three months; and God blessed him for his 
faith. Obed-edom well knew that though “ God is a con- 
suming fire” to those who treat Him with irreverence, 
He is infinite in mercy to those who obey Him (Words- 
worth). 

11. Three months — long enough to under- 
stand the previous mistake, and to correct it; 
long enough, too, to show that God was still 
present with His chosen symbol in the favor 
which He showed to its present guardian. 
Blessed Obed-edom and all his household — 
richly and perceptibly. Obed-edom’s offspring 
were numerous and held in good repute. Ac- 
cording to Josephus he greatly increased in 
wealth. 

The ark was a figure of Jesus; but there are three re- 
spects in which Obrist is better than was the ark: 1. 
The ark was but a sign; and we, instead of the sign, 
have the Saviour Himself. 2. The ark could only be in 
one home at a time; Christ can be in the homes of all. 
3%. The ark was in Obed-edom’s house only for three 
months; Christ, where He is welcomed, never leaves a 
house (Edmond). 


- 12. David brought up the ark. — The bless- 
ings shed upon the pious, hospitable home of 
the Levite made David all the more eager to 
bring the ark into the city whence those bless- 
ings might radiate over all the land. This time 
David obeyed the divine order. All the require- 
ments of the Law were carried out. The priests 
and people “ sanctified ” themselves; and when 
the ark resumed its journey, it was borne, not in 
a new cart, but by the staves in the hands of the 
Levites. Nearly a thousand priests and Levites 
took part in the ceremony, including the two 
high priests — Zadok from Gibeon and Abiathar 
from David’s palace. The princes of the land, 
with a vast concourse of followers, took part in 
the procession; and sacrifices,and dances with 
other rejoicings, attended the ark to the place of 
its rest. 

David intrausted the duty of carrying it to those whom 
Jehovah had appointed; and so they carried it on their 
shoulders after the manner prescribed by Moses. They 
were escorted by David and his chosen warriors, with 
the elders of Israel, and the procession started with 
every sign of joy. The first movement was watched 
with deep anxiety, lest there should still be some fault 
to provoke God’s anger; but when the Levites had 
taken six steps in safety, it was seen that God helped 
them; and the procession halted, while David sacrificed 
seven bullocks and seven rams, He then took his place 
before the ark, clothed only with the linen ephod of the 
priestly order, without his roya! robes, and danced with 
allhis might, playing upon-the harp as he led the way 
up tothe hillof Zion, amid the songs of the Levites, the 
joyful shouts of all the people, and the noise of cornets 
and trumpets and cymbals and psalteries aud harps. 
The song sung at this time is given in 1 Ohron, 16: 8-34, 
and Psa, 106 (Smith). 


IV. Inferential. 

1. A right thing should not be done in a 
wrong way. 

2. A commandment is not to be slighted be- 
cause it seems small or trifling. 

8. With the written Word before us thought- 
lessnese will not excuse. : 

4. Plans for honoring God should strictly 
accord with the precepts which He has laid 
down. 

5. Spiritual enthusiasm may conceal self- 
will. 

6. There is a familiarity towards God which 
is indelicate, irreverent, offensive, bordering on 
sacrilege. 

7. God’s judgments are severe, but salutary. 

8. Good men are sometimes vexed at the 
providential hindering of their plans. 

9. The ark in the house — Christ in the fam- 
ily — is the secret of true prosperity. 








10. Good men will learn lessons from rebuke, 
and rectify their plans. 


V. Illustrative. 


1. In human doings and human productions 
we see everywhere manifestations of order. 
Well-ordered stones make architecture; wel). 
ordered social regulations make a constitution 
and @ police; well-ordered ideas make good logic; 
well-ordered words make good writing; well. 
ordered imaginations and emotions make Rood 
poetry; well-ordered facts make science. Dig. 
order, on the other hand, makes nothing at all 
but unmakes everything. Stones in disorder pro- 
duce ruina; an ill-ordered social condition is de- 
cline, revolution, or anarchy; ill-ordered ideag 
are absurdity; ill-ordered words are neither 
sense nor grammar; ill-ordered imaginations 
and emotions are madness; ill-ordered facts are 
chaos (Blackie). 
2. The ark advanced like the chariot of a great 
conqueror. .. . Itsentrauce into the gates ap- 
peared almost that of Jehovah Himself. A for- 
mal summons to surrender to Him the city, 
henceforth His own, lent additional vividness to 
the scene. The procession had approached the 
tamparts amidst chants of priests and Levites 
in alternate choirs, proclaiming the glory of Him 
who was drawing nigh, and the purity required 
from all who ascend His holy hill. Then, as it 
addressing the warders on the walls, a chorus 
demanded that the gates be thrown open: — 
“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
Be ye lift up, ye ancient doors! 
That the King of Glory may enter in.” 
But the warders, hesitating, forthwith answered 
with responding chant, — 
“ Who is this King of Glory ?” 
Then came the reply, in triumphant strains, — 
“ Jehovah, strong and mighty: 
Jehovah, mighty in battle.” 
Both choirs, on this, united in a grand chorus 
asthe gates were thrown wide open, and the 
procession swept through, — 
“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
Lift them up, ye ancient doors! 
And the King of 72 shall come in. 
Who is this King of Glory ? 


Jebovah of hosts, 
He is the King of Glory.” 


(Geikie). 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT — IS 
IT A HELP OR A HINDRANCE ?* 


Rev. W. T. Worth. 


may be said that this question is anim- 
portant —that gatherings of this charac- 
ter are so infrequent and so brief that they 
can have only the smallest possible infiu- 
ence. But nothing can be of small impor- 
tance which in any way aids in molding 
the mental and spiritual lite of millions of im- 
pressible children and youth. On this account 
it seems very important that the character of 
these gatherings shall be such as to minister to 
the best culture in all directions. We are in an 
age for craze of amusement. The tendency has 
been to make the church minister to this call. 
It has even come to pass that a clamor is raised 
which demands that the pulpit, which is called 
to be God’s voice to men, shall tickle the ear, 
when it should stir the soul and help in laying 
the foundations of lofty, incorruptible char- 
acter. 

I take it for granted that while many who are 
called to the supervision of this class of work 
among the young are hearing this demand, they 
really and honestly desire to make it result in 
the greatest possible good. It certainly does 
not follow that, because one extreme isto be 
avoided, the other must be sought, and the 
service be rendered as lifeless as possible. The 
mistake of some religious teachers of the past, 
and of some in the present, has been, and is, to 
rigidly assume that all religious services shall 
be conducted ina perfectly uninteresting way, 
and that the best service is that which is mo- 
notonous and dull in the superlative degree. A 
lady in a certain parish was ill. The doctor said 
one of her difficulties was insomnia; she said 
she could not sleep. She sent for her pastor, 
and told him she had passed a sleepless night, 
and begged him to kindly bring over one of his 
sermons and read it to her, for she had noticed 
that she had not found the least difficulty in 
sleeping soundly while attempting to listen to 
his fine discourses! Such concerte ought to be 
ruled out without ceremony. 

Our question is, whether the Sunday-school 
concert, rightly conducted, is 


A Help or a Hindrance. 


We all agree that it ought to bea help; if it 
cannot be this, it ought not to survive. It 
seems too late toomit it. It has made a place 
for itself at Haster, at the June Children’s Day, 
at harvest time, and at the Christmastide, Still 
there are some who think it should be omitted 
entirely. This opinion springs from the nar- 
rowness of the objector (and there are some 
very good people who are very narrow); or it 
comes from their unfortunate location in neigh- 
borhoods where the concert has been spoiled by 
slipshod preparation, or secular selections, or 
over-display,so that they have been unsatis- 
factory in presentation, or have degenerated 
into a sort of semi or unsanctified theatricals. 

Another class would be pleased if the concerts 
were held much more frequently. Adults who 
adopt this view think the children need more 
diversion. They would be glad of a concert 
monthly. Well, if a church is so lamentably 
weak as to be unable to sustain a live prayer- 
meeting, or so indifferent to the discourses of 
the minister that they forsake the Sunday 
evening preaching service, a concert may, asa 
last resort, be held twelve times a year without 
seriously damaging the spirituality of that peo- 
ple, principally because they have either al- 
ready lost it or never had it. i venture the 
statement that they will not find this the best 
way to regain it. But forachurch that hasa 
consecrated band of workers, whose souls are 
enkindled with holy fervor, who are ready to 
work systematically for spiritual results in the 
salvation and sanctification of souls,to holda 
concert every fourth Sabbath evening would be 
to commit spiritual suicide. Or, if a church 
has an edifying preacher, talking Sunday even- 
ings to a people anxious to be edified, the fre- 
quent interruption will be a damage to the 
church. The concert may give the people and 
the preacher a rest; but that is not what they 
are here to be accommodated with, if their ac- 
tivity will result in good. 

There are other societies where only one or 
two concerts are held ina year. This method 
is opposed by those last named, who think the 
routine should be oftener broken in upon. But 
pupils in the public schools have thirty hours a 
week for application to study,and sometimes 
only one or two concerts in the course of a year. 
And since pupils in Sunday-schools have an av- 
erage of only thirty minutes a week for Script- 
ure study, and have not generally overtired 
themselves in preparation for that thirty min- 
utes’ recitation; and since the text-book used 
in this study is the best book in the world, and 
the only book which throws direct light on 
spiritual things, the people ought not to feel 
greatly afflicted if concerts come no oftener 
than twice a year. Probably this custom comes 
in some neighborhoods from the poorness of 
the available talent, though I have known cases 
where this seemed no bar to its employment. 
It is vastly better, both for the reputation and 
usefulness of a church,to have two good, re- 
spectable, vigorous, well-sustained concerts, 
than any number of poor, discouraging, abor- 
tive attempts which ought to be called “ dis- 
cords,” and not “concerts.” Certainly four 
concerts a year are as many as are needed to de- 





*A Sunday-school convention held in Maple St. 
Church, Lynn, Mass., by vote requested that this essay 
be offered for publication in Ziow’s HERALD. 





liver from routine and to recuperate the wasted 
energies of the pupils. 
A second very important inguiry is: What 


shall be 
Their Character 


in order to their highest usefulness? Four or 

five things must be included in the answer. 

We must remember, in the first place, the 

primary aim of the Sunday-school. 1t is not so 

that the rudiments of a secular education may 

be acquired, as Robert Raikes may have origi- 

nally intended; nor is the school a lecture-room, 

where sacred geography, history, and archzol- 

ogy may be discussed. As secondary studies, cal- 

culated to throw side-lights on the main truth, 

they may be profitably used. Nor is it the arena 
for theological debate, though right-spirited 

and legitimate inquiry should be encouraged 

and plain Scripture doctrines should be taught. 

lt is a school for the study of the Divine oracles, 

so that the light from the inner shrine may irra- 

diate the mind, and so that the Spirit from the 
inner shrine may sanctify the yielded heart. 

Any aim loftier than that is unthinkable, and 

any aim lower than that is unworthy the student 
and the hour. A school where this isthe prom- 

inent thing is in agreement with the command 
to Israel to teach these great truths to their chil- 

dren, This school study has the disadvantage, 
in some cases, of being crowded in between two 
public services, and of being committed to the 
uncertain leadership of illy-prepared or confess- 
edly unprepared teachers. Such crowding of 
the great truths must result in a weakening of 
the influence of the truth on the minds of the 
people. It we add to this the hindrance arising 
from a week-day training which is often in op- 
position to or in carelessness of these holy stud- 
ies, we have strong reasons for watching the 
character of anything at all influencing Sunday- 
school work. 

To the great theme studied, we must add the 
greatness of the student. He may not be great 
in possessions yet, but he is great in possibil- 
ities. If it be true, as is affirmed, that no im- 
pression is made upon us which does not cause 
@ molecular change in the brain tissues, and 
that these changes make up what we call the 
man, it comes to be a necessity to guard the 
threshold so that nothing objectionable shall 
find its way into the child’s heart. Whether 
this theory is true or not, we do know that the 
man is the trained boy, no matter in which way 
the training has led him. This student is to 
last forever. After school sessions are ended 
and concerts have forever ceased he will be 
studying still. Great lessons in goodness or 
badness will occupy his thought, either here or 
in some other world. Remembering this, the 
commonest things take on a tremendous mean- 
ing. One day at the Salem tunnel the wrong 
signal was given, and there was a collision. 
The operator transmitted the right signal, but 
one limb of a tree rested on the wire in sucha 
way as to destroy the despatch. The engineer 
of the Providence express, which ran into the 
local train at Hyde Park recently, said a little 
fog intercepted bis view, #o thet the red lights 
on the rear of the local were not seen, Out of 
this [ittle hindrance came the Joss of life to 
some and lifelong agony to others. ‘This may 
seem a long prelude to the study of the proper 
character of the concert, but it will make our 
definitions shorter and simpler. Perhaps we are 
ready for them now: — 

1. Whatever may, directly or indirectly, 
work harm, is to be unhesitatingly laid aside. 
This will reject all mere display. Purposely or 
uniptentionally, these occasions have sometimes 
ministered more to personal vanity than to the 
good of the people or the glory of God. This 
rule will also exclude the very frequent tend- 
encies to the dramatic. Dialogues have bloomed 
into miniature dramas or tragedies, leading the 
youth into the first steps toward the more 
objectionable and decidedly sinful things which 
are to be met outside the school. And certainly 
there seems no reason why we should opena 
direct road from the Sunday-school to the play- 
house. Candor compels me to say that some of 
the scholars find it quite readily without our 
help. 

2. Whatever will, directly or indirectly, aid 
in legitimate work, ought to be employed. 
This will include the careful memorizing of the 
Word of God. Some people persist in ciassify- 
ing this among the lost arts. But no man runs 
into any danger of being called a “ fossil” who 
says that some old practices are to be preferred 
to some new ones; and this is one of them. 
This would be infinitely preferable to the use of 
some so-called poetical selections which have 
no merit either in sentiment or versification. 
In an hour like this, when the truth is ruth- 
lessly assailed, those are the best prepared to 
defend it whose hearts are filled}with its fra- 
grance and whose minds are stored with the 
exact text. The other day, in a Labor Congress, 
objection was made to the use of the Bible in 


stead, there should be used extracts from the 
writings and orations of noted labor reformers, 
Would we not better re-introduce the strict 
memorizing of the Holy Scriptures? There is 
no danger of carrying this memorizing to too 
great an extent. I once heard Dr. Buckley, 
editor of the New York Christian Advocate, 
relate an interview which he enjoyed with a 
blind lady who was blessed with a prodigious 





the public schools, and it was urged that, in its 


memory which she had diligently cultivated. 
She proposed a test of her power, and asked the 
Doctor it he would like to hear her repeat the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. He assented, 
and she began, and continued without any 
break unto the end of the book, and commenced 
the second epistle. This mental tournament 
was also a test of the Doctor’s patience. For 
once there were no parliamentary tactics by 
which he could obtain the floor. He remembered 
that he had an engagement, and, somewhat 
shielded by the poor woman’s blindness, he 
sought the open air. He concluded the story by 
saying: “ As far as I know, the good woman is 
still repeating Scripture.” Oould anything be 
more appropriate than the committal to memory 
of those sentences which embody the doctrines 
taught in the quarter or the half year? It is 
said, in opposition, that there is danger of over- 
crowding the mind. Have there been any 
mental collapses reported lately as arising from 
this cause ? Judiciously employed, this may be 
an exceedingly useful variety of mental ath- 
letics, and at tne same time the pupil will learn 
truth which will be sanctifying in its influence. 
8. Selections which have real literary merit 
and spiritua! fitness and which throw light, if 
only « ray, on the lessons which are being stud- 
ied, are valuable aids. The list from which 
these gems may be culled is increasingly large. 
(I may as well say here that much depends on 
the character of the committee as to the help- 
fulness of the service. If you put into this 
place those who have intellectual taste, as well 
as love for the school, you will have far better 
results than if tnie qualification is omitted.) 
We insist on literary merit in selections, because 
so many of them are entirely destitute of it. 
Their rhythin would have done discredit to 
some of Mother Goose’s Melodies, and their 
sentiment is as wretched as their rhythm. 

4. The exercise should havea decided spir- 
itual quality, It would hardly be proper to give, 
as a dialogue, anything like Longfellow’s 
“Spanish Student,” ora recitation like Whit- 
tier’s “‘ Snow Bound;” but Longfellow’s “‘ Res- 
ignation,” and Whittier’s “Legend o! St. 
Mark,’’ may be very finely in place. What hin- 
ders the use of the classic hymns of the Chris- 
tian Church in the same way — such, for in- 
stance,as “ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” ‘ Come, 
O Thou Traveler Unknown,’ or Bernard’s “ Je- 
rusalem the Golden,” and kindred poems ? Why 
may we not use such selections as Paul's defence 
before Agrippa, which was once used by a Har- 
vard student in a prize debate so successfully 
that he carried off the prize amid the loud ap- 
plause of the audience ? That student was after- 
ward Professor Charles K. True. What a world 
of good it might do ifaschool had in its num- 
ber some one who understood and could render 
the rude Scotch dialect used in Ian Maclaren’s 
“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bash,’”’ and would re- 
cite the next to the last chapter, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Doctor’s Last Journey,’”’ in which Dr, Weellum 
McLure, after a brave, self-sacrificing career in 
the mountains and gilens, finishes his life by 
saying to his mother (who had been in heaven 
many a year): “ Gie me the kiss, mither; for 
a’ve been waitin’ for ye, an’ a’ll sune be asleep.” 

56. Wemust look out as to the quality of the 
music we use. It is as important to teach prop- 
er doctrine in our musical selections as any- 
where else, I asked a prominent clerk in a 
book-store if he would tell me the name of the 
last Sunday-school hymn-book, and he was un- 
able to do so, they succeed each other so swiftly. 
And the multiplication of these publications, 
containing as they do so many unmeritorious 
and demeritorious hymns and tunes, puts us in 
danger of being suffocated under ea cataract of 
doggerel and jingle. Here is a verse which isa 
standing illustration of the class to which I re- 
fer. It was published in Bradbury’s “ Golden 
Censer ” some years since. I hope it is not only 
out of print, but that the plate is destroyed. It 
runs thus, as to the first verse: — 

“ O golden hereafter, thine every bright rafter 
Shall shake with the thunder of sanctified song; 


And every swift angel proclaim an evangel 
To summon God's saints to the glorified throng.” 


The “ Pennyroyal Hymns” which our grand- 
fathers used were Homeric and Virgilian be- 
side these wretched parodies on “the divine 
art.” There isa fine chance for the use of jthe 
standard hymns of the church. They teach 
more correct theology in five minutes than these 
others ever can teach. If we are to have a gen- 


mastery over sin, we must look cut among otber 
things for the quality of our Sunday-school 
singing. 

Probably there can be introduced no more 

helpful exercise than a carefully-selected and 

carefully-studied review of the lessons them- 

selves. It ought not to be a rehearsal of the 
golden texts. Good as these are, they, with the 
outlines, are only the framework on which the 

real study is to be builded. But it is possible to 
make the review of such a character as to not 
only more thoroughly fix the truth already un- 

derstood, but to increase the zest in Scripture 
study. I believe it will be of advantage to use 
the prepared concert exercises ; though even 

here it is wise to carefully select. You can 

readily judge which exercise has been prepared 

con amore, and which “ for revenue only.” 

Not all the youth who are willing should be 
admitted to the concert platform. Some are so 
notably deficient in memory and so thoroughly 
inefficient in properly presenting any selection 
that their presence will provoke more merri- 
ment than profitable meditation. It may be 
objected that the parents of such scholars will 
be grieved if their children are not allowed these 
public honors. That is too bad, to be sure. It 
is a pity they cannot be gratified. But if they 
insist, let them take the pains to seo that their 
children are rehearsed under the guidance of 
some qualified person ; and it that person then de- 
clares them ready for the declamation, give them 
a chance, but not otherwise. If we could utilize 
the talent which sometimes graces tbe platform 
of the grammar or high school exhibitions, we 
could easily elevate the Sunday-school concert. 
Ido not mean to speak slightingly of any un- 
gainliness of manner which pupils may disclose; 
that will frequently disappear under the drill of 
rehearsal. 

Complaint may be made that this paper leaves 
no margin forfun. In the first place, the Sun- 
day-school was not organized to afford diver- 
sion; and, in the second place, if any objector 
will accept the charge of such a class of enter- 
prising boys as may be found in almost any 
school, he will be abundantly satisfied, and will 
withdraw his objection. 

Let us 

Sum Up the Situation. 


We have the concert on our hands, and with ft 
the conviction that it will be useful if properly 
managed. And now, so as to secure “ the our- 
vival of the fittest,” we ought to do away for- 
ever with the distortions and abortions which 
have created false tastes and have defeated the 
trae aim of the concert. It will also be neces- 
sary to breathe into the nostrils of some con- 
certe the breath of life,so that the very good 
appliances at bend, and the abundant talent 
within reach, may be employed with the best 
results, Very many good concerts are being 
given, They accomplish much good in inspir- 
ing the children with real love for the school, . 
and in stimulating attendance on its sessions. 
Certainly the friends of the children rally to 
these services very often as they do to no other 
services in the churches. To some extent they 
employ the available talent in the church. But 
it will take tact and perseverance and h to 
keep them at their present efficiency and to lift 
them into the much higher grade which % the: 
ought toreach. If the ideal could be realli ieed, 
the institution would be a great blessing. 
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The Conferences. 
N. E. Southern Conference. 


New Bedford District. 


ot —The camp-meeting begins 
ganaays pny” and closes Sunday, Aug. 23. 
L. B. Boston, will be in charge of 
ne ana ing services. 
the *5 preceding the meeting, 
yes are 5 ie hae, * i yma 
Sufy 10 Rey Rev. John Galbraith, of Boston ; Jul 
2a, Wi *. M8 Aug. 2,,W W. H.M. 8.,and ta the 
evening Rev. F kin, ot — eens: Boer 
as . 9, Rev. W Wie. Perrin Boston. 
ir ’ preaches the first —— of the —— 
ae The Sunda: 
Pleasant St,— The y- 
aan con y with this church enjoyed their 
annual picnic at Myricks, where t he Myricks 
church a beautital grove well supplied with 
games, swings, etc. 
d, Allen St.— Five adults joined 
— — ———— 7. The 








hers for 
as an- 


, 
Rev. U. 8. Davis, ms family are at Jolly nd, 
Lak pesaukee, New Ham hire. Mr. 
Davis —52*— ranted a brief —8 in — 


recover more ra 
Set dust ot —— “ grippe’’? with aah ke he 
has had an experience. r 
Bourne. — Rey. R. ©. Schuh delivered a fine 
sermon before the uating class of the High 
School. He recen gave a lecture on ferns 
that was much —— Mr. Schuh has 
announced his ei ng marriage toa lady 
of Cottage City. The event is to take pigre in 
puget. Mr. Schuh hes bought the W. F. 
Davis cottage on Jolly Island. 
al Church.—The Children’s 
— yt spite of te hee were La 
monly good, and in H pag tr o yo bee 


of the “cotimable —* of this 


le young 
church, goes to Wellealey this fall. 


Church. — Rev. E. F. Clark 
—7 no a ip the Union Congregational 
S to the young people. The Sundey- 


school went on their annual picnic, July 1, 


Nippinicket Lake. rt 
River, St. Paul’s.— Mayor Green was 

oad the speakers at Philli xeter Academy 
Commencement. His son, Foster Greene, a 
— Mayor Greene is a very populist, = 


v. A. J. Conltes, w 
as one of the leadin 
Ministerial Association. 

d, Cow — The annual Sun- 
—— — was ia ‘at Sisson’s grove. 
dleboro. — “ You OUrusaders,” the 
K- » pulaz * Dr. Payne's “Ohitaren's Day 
coneatty ‘was given here, June 21 
Personal,— Rev. W. V. — D. D., of 


the recipient, the other day, o ofa 
ae for facts in Rhe car ' ly lite of Governor 
Dr. M 


Morrison * the distinction 
oe taught schoo! in wi " —_ where 
Mr. McKinley, as a boy, attended 

i oh, <a M and 
ot ⁊ pony ne have poe te two i 
340 iy A ary whieh they — with 
aiatribate am et wilt be gent to Boston at Thanks- 


ae time to be po po She —— and sick 


the winter. The free kinderswith this 


in Wesleyan Hall connec 
opened. in We ‘The ae a J enamel to 


twenty from three to —— 
in W — The —— — y pro- 
* 52 The service was 
erwrriaily alded by Misses Fraser and Gouyon 
and Mr. Cleveland, soloists. 


South rmouth.— The Suni 
vention mid here, Jane oS well attended by 
Methodists. Rev. J. G. Gammons ape Bev. 
J. EB. Biske were = ihe’ program. H. L. a 
we interesting and profitable and “much 
—8 h. — M Losi J. 

hure a r. ar 

Provincetown, Centre Chur 


uated 

ee ad toe ips Exeter Academy in 1802, *8 
accepted the pos jon of instructor 

and Latinat the‘ Waban ” school in ee 8 

preparatory to Harvard, 


— — 


-school con- 


Edgartown. — At the last session of our Uon- 
ference 


ted to Edgarto wn charge, 
A —— eú Island. Here I foun 
—— kind, and warm 


I found ® people fon, culture ond ‘ote 
ble (as Bro. Ha Y Peed eeerts 
liganoeoxpable (aa the pit efforts. 


They have decided to in inerease th — 
The ch never owned 
—— a committee — by sate 
trustees, co consis ot Dr. Wi at Cape we 
son and Bro. H *7 have -_ 
—* Cat Tpose. Ina cond ——— 
us, — co! —— . All 
hase mone 
but 1 a0 ot the pure coninitee have been 
d generous, an ve not 8 
—*—* es the pastor's family —1 set- 
tled. Three new carpets have bean . aot own, 
the parlor furniture has been ages be latered, 
various th 


and 

—pr¥ 2 the #eady b 
sae ccoperty of y Piabron Vincent. 
charge gives pH of being a very 


one to serve. . 








Vermont Conference. 


St. Albans District. 

Essex. — ©. P. Taplin delivered one of 
the py ret the ‘Woman Suffragists’ con- 
vention, held at Montpelier 

Richford. — Rev. w. P, Stanley *hed 
morning and evening, June 7. Rev. Dr. Wor- 
then, a former , occupied the pulpit the 
following Sabbath. 


Jeffersonville. — 


~ How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail 2 free, a valuable 
illustrated book at expense. 
Simple directions —— in cones 
of contagious diseases and in — a 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send you ress. 


Rev. H. A. Bushnell is visit- 








jy ee Mr vane eng ae = — in the 


Wolcott. — A holiness come meting 5 be 


that 
assist. June 
Pastor — ** 


a ES de A. Sherburne, who is vis- 
wing ie son O. Sherburne, preached 

morning, June at the quarterly 
meet Rev. . Allen received 3 
members into the church ‘by letter and 3 from 
probation. 


rein si 
nee the “ 


The divine beauty i 
played i iteelt in wild and cult vated flowers and 


lan ence 4 — Middletown, Conn. 
another wife for a minister. | Rev. W. m. N 
ton, of Waterbury, and Miss Marion Wilcox 

were united in marriage, J June 26, 


Swanton. — Rev. Sylvester Donaldson, of Al- 
} mange native of Swanton, occupied the pulpit 
in 


evening of Chilaren’s Day. 
St. Albans Bay. — Rev. G. W. H, Olark 
preached here, June 21. D. 


Montpelier District. 
West Berlin. — At the last quarterly meeting 6 


were baptized. A pee a —— valle. Rev. 
8. L. Patnam, w for the past 
two years expects ee te outes ' esleyan Universi- 


ty nex Fred Daniels, a student at 
Hontpetier 5 —— will supply the church at 


54 Seminary. — Commencement —* 


passed off = from : first to last, 
weather was per the scenery as —— as 
Jane could 55 it, ol > — ot 


week were of a high T Hrost's 
lecture on “ Wordsworth * was ee greatly enjo — 


by an anes audience. 

who took diplomas, as follows: 6 in the — 
course, 7in the co course, 1 in 
vocal music, 8 in the shorthand course,and 13 
in the iness course. 


Bondville.— Rev. H. E. Harned, of White 
River Junction, has been appointed the supply 
at Bondville for the balance of the year. 


Windsor. — Rev. G. J. Judkins, a member of 
the New Hampshire Conference and the ** 
of oes oO, 4 55 the 
Eis hora minis the sac 
re Lord's Ba ha Bapper at at ‘a June 21. 
—— under the 
feadership of its energetic pastor. 


* lier. — During the quarter 3 have been 
on probation, 5 have been baptized, 5 
— in full from probation, and 5 by letter. 


Nort eset, —— ive * been received into the 

heres — bee boon very and 2 by 
The parsonage bas * a. 
ly iy repaired since Conferen 
rred at Gouldaville ao the 

on Jane 14,of Mrs, ©. W. Gale, — 
Hon. J. W. Gould, to Mr, 
of Newb m4 Mes ndrews was ‘as ot the 
stewards. be greatly missed from 
Goulds deville. 


White River Junction, — A new —* 2 bei; 
put on the church, and new car, 
ordered, which will soon be “yh Five 
were received into church membership, June 21, 
—83 by letter and 2 from probation. 


Ludlow. — The ou oon ba 9 of this 
church has had a us year. All the 
departments have bes been d good work. The 


devotional meetings wader direction of the 
* department are held Sunday evening 
bh good — *—— ‘The Mercy and Hel 
has distributed flowers and deli- 
salten to theston; watchers and food have also 
been provided several cases. A course of 
study under the direction of the Literary de- 
partment was pursued duri the winter 
—— = —** hich they ‘be during the 
pas! w B, y have purchased a 
carpet ant 4 also nm the frescoing and other 
of “the “on. The Junior League, 
which has a membership of 40, has an average 
ot 35 at its devotional meetings. The one 
has raised $64 during the past year. Rev. G. 


Sisson has made a very favorable im *3 
the people, and 2 nee is looking forward 
to @ prosperous y L. L. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Concord District. 


Littleton charge ing under the 
leadership of Rev. O. M. Howard. Nine persons 
were recently received into the charch — 8 from 

bation and ot —* A a oe 
placed vestry by pw 
Leag Ladies’ Circle at a cost of $175. 
Some sanitary improvements have been made in 
= costing over and paid for by 
jes’ Aid Boolety. Epworth ue 
2 raised the for the painting 
of the exterior of the Eee h Chapel. A move- 
Were Mr ward sry popstar adi dolng 
e Yr. is very pop an 0 
most excellent work here. 


ve the new ries, Rev. 8. O. 
Keeler, a a has done a good 
work - improvemen parsonage in the 
X. and new new Choise shades, electric 
fo meen — oe in every room in the 
Arrangements have been made 
for for ivan ngelist Ist Gillam to 2 thie 1 place in the 
7 = —_ anc we hope for great thines 
meetings. May es of blessings 
gous betes church and pastor ! 


Landaff, one of the old historic char, ot 
—* Conterence, is 8* 


Bev, J.B. 
the f fiat aati of the new presiding elder pastor 


and Fone avery unique jon for 
him wh was a 
quarterly conference adjou , the pastor in- 
vited ing elder to see other 
of the Fae edifice, and — him to the 
a 
, 
and a table reaching ot 


Maine Conference: 


es District. 

— The Biddeford Journal of June 
25 ay the Hei “A Byes fora Datly Journal held at 
the ist vestry last evening in honor of 

, Rev. ke Rawte, Beat Some of the ladies 
a W. 2. M. 8, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis have been active workers, had conceived 
tise ides e of presenting him with an album quilt 
conta of the chure society. 
Each had paid ten cents with the name, 
and a quilt contain between two 
and three bh ndred names was the result. T 
* i Pt oa h by Mes. 

o —— $25 was real from t 


home mission work. This 
is the 3 ag A oul Mr. Lewis’ pastorate. At 


no time durin; has his — 
been more —582 appreciated than at t he pres 
ent time,” 


Se 


East [laine Couterence. 
Bangor District. 
quarterly convention of the Aroostook 


The 
County" Epworth League Union was held at 
—2* idge, Caribou, June 25. The followi 


were tor ry —— year: Presi- 

dent, ae 4 dy” —— bou; Ms pf noma 
dent, of Bort Fairfield; 

tary , of Caribou; 
executive commie, Hew X Howes, Uura 
Stanchfield = reports from 
different —J showed fe work for 
Christ. Many entertain a — 


ideas were received from t. 
dresses given. The next pW —2 
will be wei at a 


L. EstELLA RoGErs, 








New England Conference. 
South District. 


Worcester, — Sunday-school picnics are now 
ripe. All denominations are doing their best to 
interert and amuse the youths who need en- 
couragement of this character. Daily the cars 
to the north and south are crowded with noisy, 
yet happy, urchins who, for one day at least, 
Tnised their fill of food, fun and frolic. 
In t ‘is scheme of diversion 1 am glad to s 
that the Methodists are not a whit behind. Oe 
a recont Monday the young people of a 
went to Gardner, and what a merry time * 
had! Their military mot, that Jost out; an 
it might be said, in —_ ng, t t ei now these 
same boys are wonder! ng whe her they have not 
broken a law of the pm etn, in paradin; 
with the semblance of guns in their hands. fi 
is — that eal no ns are ES ag! ~<a 
Quaker guns, the eyes o u +, 
= mee ry eed as the latest A he 
piel: id Arsenal. These lads are —3 — 
—* being law-breakers, so they are having 
the matter looked up by some of the legal lights 
ofthechurch. But let us return to the picnic. 
things 3 the chief sane to see Se cites 
n, are generally su, 0 t 
= fb province of the boys. 75 games 
tes fe te me Pm and pared the chief interest, however, 
’s man’s race. It would have 
been strange fades if Legg had not won. 
Thursday, Grace had her day at the same lake 
in Gardner, and with a large attendance. The 
™m was much the same. All went for tun, 
all got just the object of their quest. = 


Grace, — Jane 25 witnessed the marriage of 

Mies Alice G. Arnold, a member of — and 

Sunday-echool and for several years in 
I. Burbank, 








our High School, to Mr, Charles E 
an be of Fort rt Plain, N. Y., but —— a Worces- 


ils in the local Ulassical 
it h te Bohook a and nd both graduates of college, the 


yr Welles and the gentleman ‘trom 
herst. Mr. Burl k is the principal of = 
Military =“ in Fort Plain, a successor to t 
nd ae ethodist institution founded > 
— { he t that pletendo in our educational 
v. B. " D 
ork, te class a! esleyan. Miss Arnold, that 
was, will be ~ 4 meee in all lines of church 
wer in Grace, for there was soomingly nothing 
that she could "not do welland will ie Sun- 
day-school Superintendent Charles Delano 
went to Middletown for Commencement. He is 
a graduate of 1894. Pastor Thom has re- 
cently returned from a visit to his late associate, 
wok . W. Skinner, among the Catskills in New 
ork. 


hey — The ladies have held their final 

for the season and have adjourned till 

ro umn. They have assumed an obligation of 

000 towards repairs on the church edifice. 

us do the good women pare their paramount 
importance in our denom jon! 


come-mocting. = — Already we hear the sound 
of preparations for this cnaual affair, and all 
having houses on the grounds at Sterling are 
pag, Se in readiness for the meeting it- 

ery many of our people are domiciled at 
the grove for the season, and are consequently 
missed in their accustomed places at aA 

UIs. 








(Study This Out — Try It Yourself.) 


$25.22 | GIVEN 
GOLD| AWAY 


Who can form the test number of words from phe 
letters in CONTESTANTS by using them backward o: 
forward ¥ mart h 


‘ou are 6 engua mak 
more words. 2 i. sure, and if youdo you will re- 
ceive a good re 


—— will 


in the word re ONT B TANTS; a0 Se the second largest; 
py he J the third; $3 for th the fourth, and $1,to the fifth, an 
a lady’s handsome American movement watch for each 
of the seven next largest lists. The above rewards are 
free and without consideration for the 18 3 
————— 2 ninety-six 1 
les’ magaz' wen! our pages, e' — jong 
columns, finely-illustra' d all original matter, long 
and short stories by the best it authors; price $1 per ‘year. 
Itis —— for op to send 12 two-cent stamps fora 
meats ubscription with your list of 
words, and every person sending % cents and a list of 
fifteen words or more is nteed an —_ —— large 100. 
return mail (in additien to the ~ 





book, “ Beside ony Bonnie * * ** Tan 
laren, one of the t fascinatt: ks of the age 

be me eed in money 
ded. be sent at later 

than July % so the es of tants 
be in issue ithe ed August. 

P been sue sees hed nine years. =~ 








e* «Santias’” Go, Lé., 696 West 58th St. N. Y. 


2 f 
—— 


North District. 


dent bas been hold 
m+ mg St. Worthen St. bas dec to su 


meetings 


An efficient yey 2 Mr. F. 
asc 
to carry ache | this. a ed work. 
quarterly conference Mr. Sa 

consecrated and 


At the 
muel Worth, 
efficient young 


Worthen * Lowell. — This old and still vig- 


ure gious work. 
— — Rev. E. T. Gurniek, the 
commenced to take 


hold 0 of ‘oity —— labor. For some timea 

a Rescue Mission,” Mr. 8. Kimball su- 

meetings on 
* mission with its —— sym 

n carrying on the meet a Fheo ob its mem- 

i hare united with the church on probation, 


inted to Tale fonds 


was 
elected a local preacher. June 7, 10 probationers 








The ‘* Great Northern ”’ 


Has no equal. Runs via 
The short line to Portland and the 


ic Coast. 
It has t the finest * ment 
——— lib fon car); 
t runs through — portion of 


The Rocky and 22 Mountains. 


2 fe fi ‘d 
* 
* a, i 
5 hy 














vw 
0 aunt See its 





THE MAP TELLS THE STORY, 


Makes steamer connections 
With all parts of the world. 


St. 


Inquire further of 
All ticket agents, or 
Ff. I, WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Paul, 


Overland Train 





Paul to Pacific Coast. 


Minn. 





“Where Times 








SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAND 














ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anv PIKES’ PEAK 
HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEK eeeseroeee 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 
Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
«Sent Free... Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. 1) CHICAGO. 






99 
are Prosperous 











by William Tayler) 
. Bishop of Africa... . 
Everyone should read this 
Wonderful Book. 


eee 
It is the Story of a Remarkable 


Life. Beautifully Illustrated with 
150 Original Drawings by Frank 
Beard. ess 
No Book now being sold by sub- 
scription has such Popularity. 
ses 


APPLY for Agency now, 
and APPLY QUICKLY. 
esece 
Send One Dollar for Outfit. If not 

perfectly satisfied return it and we 
will return your dollar, 
see 
We guarantee exclusive contro) of 
territory to each Agent. 
ses 
Apply immediately to 


HUNT & EATON, 
150 Sth Ave., New York City. 











e 7 
¢ A Phenomenal Success. 
5,000 Copies shipped in 60 
days. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
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Zion’s Herald, 


July 8, 1896. 








Newton Hi 
in this “chareb, ee — 
ng, by Rev. Geo. 8. Butters, o 
a audience. Many of 
Butters of mer were pres- 
ent. annual “ Afternoon v given by 
the Ladies’ Epworth Reading Circle, onday, 


Mrs. EB. J. Hyde president t the li 
ue ° . nt o 
: he E} bh 


di t of t 0 ue, for the 
success of the Reading. Circle, iter. Arthur 
Bonner, e 

East District. 


Swedish Mission, Hast Boston. — Our Swedish 
Mission in Bast Boston connected with the Im- 
migrant Home at 72 Marginal Street, is per- 
ing. Sorlin A way op which holds more than one 
hundred sometimes filled. Thursday 
evening ry 25, a midsummer festival was 
nelds Children’s Day was observed. A few 
ntaze age theve members were received into 
the church. This mission is of great impor- 
tance, not only to the immigrants who arrive 
here e 8 week, but also for other people. Mrs. 
A. C. Clark, the matron of —* Home, and Rev. 
Charles Paulson, the newly-appointed pastor, 
work in harmony for the welfare of the preeie. 
Mr. Paulson has charge of *8 — 
in East Cambridge also, where he preaches 


every 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. U. 





The Suffolk Circuit Epworth League held its 
annual meeting in the church at Orient Heights, 
Thursday evening, June 18. The meg toe 


officers — elec’ for the ensui 
iss Retta L. Winslow, C —55* —* 


ident 

—— M Mr. a! Johnson 
retary, B. Emery oetar —83 
Charles Cheisea. © Dr. G. 8. Chadbourne, 
of Salem, delivered the address of the evening. 
His subject was “ Character.” It was well 
sented and made a lasting impression on those 
present. The music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by the quartet of the Winthrop Church. 
Asocial time and light eg a ner closed the 
meeting. The next meeting, in September, will 
be held in Winthrop. ELLIE L. Bacon, 





West District. 


Laurel Park, Northampton. — The District 
Preachers’ Meeting was held in this delightful 
ara Soo June 22. y was fine, 
he scenery gran grand, t the attendance of —— 
and their wives large and the program good. 
ase oe per by Re v. W. C. Townsend, of hie: 
spon «The Scope of the Gospel,” 
and discu in the mersing, 
and the aes ike vacation question was 
—— orously treated. At the noon ee 8 
8* between teams captained 
spective y Rev. Messrs. Squier and Stewart 
wake’ ee interest, the former 
winning 18 to 15. he great feature of the 
me was the slide to second base by our ath- 
—8 presiding elder. Residents = one ankle 
sprained, one man hit on the head with a ball, 
and when the Elder left the grounds * was 
noticed that he went with a very perceptible 
limp. The mans elected forthe coming rm 
are: President, N B. Fisk; —— ees 6 
Squier ; secretary an and treasurer "Book: 
ham; executive ae gag F. a Bilis, B. 
Bisbee and [. 8. Yerks. By invitation, the next 
moins will be held at State St., Springfield, in 


Pn pine. 
efficient pasto 
time apes = Rint 8 


—— 


Inudlow.— This is one of our finest couptry 
churches, composed of an intelligent, thought- 
ful people. On Memorial Sunday the church 
= Ley to —— to * the sermon 
of the pastor. lt is ne 6: see carriage 
after — with whole families of 


Mrs. F. H, Ellis, wife of the 
ain at home after quitea 

—* eld for medical treatment. 
~ are glad to know that sbe is in 


eager , drive up to the church ona 
Sunday morning » * and or * cheer and in- 
spire a pastor W. Clarke is ap- 


pa Ys gee — is doing —8 Daa 


Mittineague. — The first quarterly conference 
was held last week, in charge of Presiding Elder 
Thorndike. The ’s report showed a good 
average attendance and a steady growth; four 
were received on probation during the quarter. 
The treasurer stated * the estimated expenses 
of the year amounted to #1464 464,and that $1,461 
had been raised by subscr plion, this being 
—* od was —3— rained be fore. The Sun ay- 

su tendent reported ap av at- 
—— are anda cone membership of 115. 
Aaa new ——— —A ge received into the 


worth — attendance 
during the — mumths tne s has “been 22. Rev. 
ing * he ony 


~~ — Children’s Day was observed, June 
14. In the ae the pastor, Rev. H.G . Buck- 
inghem to the children, and a solo 
orlate to th the yA. 4. was sung by Miss 
5 ar ten ok The concert in the even- 
we Sey reat excellence —in fact, one 
of the best ever given by the school. There were 
singing and speaking by the children, and also 
fine music by adouble quartet. The s — 
tendents of the Senior and Junior yay 
Mr. and Mrs. Ourtis, deserve great credit for the 
success of the concert. 


Spri , Asbury. — The auxiliary of the 
Ww. F. M. 8.’ ga — very delightful birthday 
— in —* parlors * = th the 

net proceeds of which were $30. 
carried b: 


ned and out 
dren's Day was observed, June 21, in a beauti- 
tully decorated church, and the “ Young Cra- 
eadecs ” exercise was successfully gre, —* the 
—— of a large audience, . Charles 
Tilton is pastor. 


State St. — A very es —— 
just dey “held in the t 2 
not —⸗ by Aus but because 
= = possibilities for good in the months to 
me. This was a meeting of the cabinets of 











by a speaker; but the per- 
haps, of all was the of allthe idents 
Sobek one tanks: the mantels about another, 





fo) Benet wat , aby — bout t 
nv a wo 
ha the Kel — of the Hesenic Order 


J — — A large —**8 ee 
of youn , Six- 
hering of young a Bent — 


of the Epworth 
— ptton: roo "4 — 
reception- room use 
of tables, chairs, rugs, lamps, etc., and here the 
visiting societies were received trom 7 to 8 
o'clock. The more — sormnal the 
evening were held in the auditorium, ena con- 
— of a praise service, devotional exercises, 
of welcome, responses from the visiting 
— a aolo by the pastor’s wife, and an ad- 
dress by Kev. E. P. Herrick, of X aged. on 
the “ jal Work of the League. 
helpful mid gventiy ‘ad given, if * ‘Into practical 
use, wou advance the work of our 
ues emeng the young people. At the close 
of the exercises all were invited to the — 
where ice-cream and cake age | served ai a 
social hour enjoyed. Rev. ©. Bridgham is 


Wilbraham, — Rev. and Mrs. Fayette Nichols 
have returned from their wedding trip, and Mr. 
Nichols occupied his pulpit on Sunday, June 21. 


tliamsburg. — The pastor, Rev. J. A. Betch- 
was macviod om on Wednesda — voting at “4 
sia yt es 
a 8, 0 ng perform cere- 
mony. The friends of Mr. Betcher, of — ne 
has many, are — that his efficlency 
80 greatly increased 








There are eleven Methodist churches in To- 
ronto, each of whose Sunday congregations ex- 
ceeds 1,000. 


Many of our readers will be pleased to know 
that the price of the “‘ Electropoise” (adver- 
tised in our columns for several years past) has 
been reduced from $25 to $10 (25 cents extra for 
registered mail) for three months only, begin-< 
ning July1. After October 1 former price will 
be resumed. 


Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Old Orchard Union Pentecostal Convention 














Dr. L. B, Bates, Leader, July 11-20 
Connecticut Valley Tenth Annual Chautauqua 

and 8.8. Assembly at Laurel Park, July 14-24 
New England Chautauqua 8. 8. A bly 

at Lakeview, So. Framingham, July 2-Aug.1 
Northern New England Chautauqua . 

Assembly at Fryeburg, July %8-Aug. 16 
Maine State Ep. League Convention, at 

Rockland, July 29-31 
Holiness Camp-meeting at West Dudley, 

Leader, Rev. L. B. Greenwood, July Si-Aug. 9 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, July 31-Aug. 11 
Yarmouth VUamp-Ground : 

Grand Army Day, Tuesday, July % 

Temperance Day, Wednesday, July 2 

Sunday-school Day, Thursday, July 30 

Missionary Day, Sunday, Aug.2 

Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug. 3-10 
Hedding, N. H.: 

Chautauqua Summer School, July 27-Aug. 16 

—— * Aug. 3-7 

Aug. 8-15 

— Association, Aug. 17-23 

Oamp-meeting Association, Aug. 24-29 
Ministerial Institute at East Epping, Aug. 3-7 
Ocean Grove Summer School, Ang. 6 14 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Rev. I. T. Johnson 

in charge, Aug. 7-17 
Strong Camp-meeting. Aug. 10-15 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-17 
Camp-meeting at Martha’s Vineyard (Cottage 

City), Dr. L. B. Bates, Leader, Aug. 16-24 
Weirs Temperance Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-16 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-23 
Aroostook Camp-meeting at Littleton, Aug. 17-22 
Springfield District Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-4 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-%4 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-29 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-29 
Rast Livermore Camp- meeting, Aug. 94-31 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-31 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting at Fux- 

croft, Me., Aug. 24-31 


Bucksport Dis. (Eastern Div.) Ep. League 

Convention at E. Machias Camp-ground, Aug. 28, 29 
Bast Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 31-Sept. 4 
Groveton Oamp-meeting, Aug. 31-Sept. 4 
First Gen. Dis. Ep. League Convention at 


Providence, R. 1. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Dr. A. J. Dias, late of Cuba, care of J. 8. Paine, 48 Canal 
8t., Boston, Mass 





NOTIOE, — Brethren who desire help in the taking of 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society 
collection, and prefer this season of the year because 
the vacation period is upon them, are hereby notified 
that we hold ourselves in readiness to assist and supply 
for them as far as we may beable. If we have (as some- 
times happ ) two appoint its for the same day, 
Mrs. Hamlen is fully competent to take one of the ap- 
pointments. Our part is to raise the collection, which 
the preacher in charge bolds until all is paid in, when 
he writes Dr. J. W. Hamilton, informing him of our visit 
and stating the amount raised last year, the amount we 
raise, and whether an apportionment was made to the 
church or not. Brethren will please write me at Cottage 
City, Mass. Groner M. HAMLEN. 








Marriages. 
ga —— 
“ame, Jowepp 'w. Woodbaty, ot —— ot” oath ek 
“larvae? Srna at 


PHILLI ROBINSON — In June Maldee, wedi 
— Walter Be Phillipe, ar 
A. Robinson, of Everett. 


— HARTSHORN — In — * June a hed b 
M. Bw tchings and 4 





Rev. J. 
Hartahora, both of’ As 


SMITH — pth th hati 
Edwin Henry 


and by the Jul 
Smith, Westboro. and Raaltoin "Me P 
Pike, of Ashland. 


LINOOLN — FISKE — 1 lace, 
3, —— ©. Lincoln, of Mophishon, sud Decthe Sort ba 1 Fiske, 


‘Deaths, 


ee oe Woolwich, Me., — 33, Bdward Gil- 
ore, aged 40 years and b mon 


Business Notices. 


READ the last column on t on the 15th page 
announcement of _— latest publications of of tbe 
Methodist Book Concern. 

















Mus. WINsLOW’s SooTuine 8 Be okie in used for chil- 
dren teething. It soothes the o a the " 
a, Oures wind colic, and is the beet vous’ 


ody tor D 


Dr. 


baa. Twenty-five Cente a bottle. 





Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, N Y. 


For health or ilevator, The wo of a first- 
te. tor, ** 
romenade on the roof. Suites 





, Russian, and Neturel 7 
Dry tonic air, SARATOG waters, croquet, lawn 
' ennis, a = posing. Opea 








IMPORTANT NOTIOB,— Many church members will 
be absent from home on Debt-Paying Day, July 9%. If 
pastors will apply to the Missionary Secretaries, they 
can obtain free of Cost au brief pastoral letter, to be ad- 
dressed to ab inding them of the day and 
soliciting their offerings. 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Dover District — BBCOND QUARTER. 
JULY, 

Centralville, 12; 

Haverhill, First Ch., 13 eve; 
Newflelds, 18 eve, 19 eve; 
Dis. Min. Asso., 6 eve, 7; Lawr'ce, Garden 8t., 24 eve, 

Newmarket, 7 eve, 19 a m; %am; 
St, Mark's, 96 eve, 27 eve. 
AUGUST. 
Haverhill, Grace Oh.,2am, Kingston, 16 eve, 16 p m; 

3 eve; North Danville, 16 a m; 

Haverhill, Third Oh.,1 eve, Bast Kingston, 16 eve; 


EB, Wolfeboro, 4,54 m; 
N. Wakefield, 4,5 p m; 
Sanbornville, 6 eve; 


2 eve; Hedding Holiness Oamp- 
Milton Mills, 8 eve, 9 a m, meeting, 17-22; 
Ramsden; Smithtown, 23 p m & eve; 


Rochester, § 4 m, 10 eve; 
East Rochester, 9 eve; 
Moultonville, 11 eve; 
Tuftonboro, 12 eve; 


Salisbury, 22 eve, 23 a m; 
Hedding O’mp-m'ting, 24-29; 
Portsmouth, 29 eve, 90; 
Hampton, 81 eve. 
GEPTEMBER. 

W. Hampstead, 12, 13, pas.; 
Sandown, 13, pastor; 
Auburn & Ohester, 19 eve, 


Greenland, 4 eve; 

Amesbury, 5 eve, 6am; 

Merrimacp’t, 6p m & eve; 

Raymond, 6, 6, pastor; 20, I. Taggart; 

Bast Candia, 6, 6, pastor; Methuen, 19 eve, 90 a m; 

Lawrence, First Oh.,7 eve; Lawrence, St. Paul's, 20 eve, 

Exeter, 12 eve, 13a m; a1 eve; 

Epping, 13 eve, 14 eve; Somersworth, % eve; 
Dover, 27, 28 eve. 

REMEMBER — District Stewards’ meeting at Dover 
Society House at Hedding, Wednesday, Aug. 2, at 1 
o’clock sharp. 

Dr. Leonard, of Melrose, Dr. Cushman, of Walnut Hill, 
and Bishop Mallalieu have all been invited to help in 
our camp-meeting. Vome ye. G. W. Nonnis, P. B. 





Cc n ~~ 





QUARTER, 
JULY. 
OColebr’k Camp-m't’g, 6-10; Swiftwater, 21 eve; 
Concord, B, M., 12; Woodsville, 22 eve; 
Bow, 12am; North Haverhill, 23 eve; 
Bow Mills, 12 pm; Weirs, % eve, 0; 
Suncook, 15 eve; North Monroe, 27 p w; 
Penacook, 18 eve; Monroe, 97 eve; 
Fr’nklin P’ls, 18 eve, 19 a m; Jefferson, 24 eve; 


Bristol, 19 p m; Milan, 99 eve; 
Benton, 21 p m; Stark, 30 eve. 
aveusT, 

B. Haverhill,ieve,2am; Bast Tilton, 93 pm; 
Warren, 2pm; Lyman, 23 p m; 
Plymouth, 8 eve, 9a m; Buncook, 30; 
Rumney, §p m; Lisbon, 29 eve, 3%; 
Laconia, Trinity, l6eve, Landaff, 3p m; 

16am; Lancaster, 29 eve, 30; 
Gilford, 16 p m; Groveton, 29 eve, Ham; 


Laconia, First Oh.,16eve; Stratford, 3 p m; 

Weirs (’mp-meeting, 17-21; Groveton Oamp-meeting, 

Tilton, 22 eve, 23.4 m; Aug. 31-8ept. 4. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Bast Columbia, 19 p m; 

Colebrook, 19 eve, 9 a m; 

South Volumbia, 20 p m; 

Bethlehem, 21 eve; ; 

Littleton, 22 eve; 

Centre Sandwich, 4 eve; 

Ellsworth, 16 eve; South Tamworth, %5 p m; 

East Colebrook, 18 eve; Moultonboro, % eve; 
Chichester, 29 eve. 


“ He that winneth souls is wise.” — 


Whitefield, 5 eve, 6; 
Concord, B. M. Ch., 8 eve; 
Concord, First Oh., 9 eve; 
Haverhill, 12 eve, 13am; 
Piermont, 13 p m; 

West Thornton, 16 eve; 


Prov. 11: 20, 
G. M, Cunt, P. B. 





NOTIOB. — The meeting of the district stewards of 
Portland District will be held in the chapel of the Tab- 
ernacie at Old Orchard at 2 o'clock, Tuesday, Aug. 18; 
and the meeting of the Portland District Camp-meeting 

' Association will be held at 4 o’clock of the same day and 
in the same place. The meeting at Old Orchard, con- 
ducted by Dr. Bates, begins July U. The Methodist 
people will doubtless find this meeting congenial and 
helpful. 


What you want when you are ailing is a medicine that 
will cure you. Try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be con- 
vinced of ite merit. 








Vigor ana Health. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 
ative. i: contains the nourishing elements of meat 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or io water, milk, &c 


At druggists, in 2 02.,%, 4% and 14b, tins. 





reese rg — 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocol i — 
cent Somat Very ae b 





Pumphleta mailed by Schieffetin & Co. New ¥ fork, agents 
——— then vorm, Kriedr, Ba, — 
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NOTICE 







⸗ A? LABSE 


THE GE 


% — 
The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawii.gs, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no tim», and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little (g3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢A/ngs are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Jim plex Brinter. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 
LAWTON & CO.., 20 Vesey St.. New Vouk 





FOR SALE. 


Good Second Hand Pews for sale cheap. Promptly 
apply to, A. DECHMAN, Uxbridge, Maas. 


CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & & Hastings Co. 











EPWORTH 


é PIANOS 


ORGANS 











Weestorm Mor 
Se investment 
* Btate exact! ocation oftitie, and your 
thee Over — 2 Wenters — 


—————— 
BU THE Boson MALTY, INDEMNITY ANG T Sets 


10H | PO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
A 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THomas W. SILLOWAY, 
Ohurch Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Billoway'’s long practice tn building or remodel- 
ng over 400 church edifices enables him to save and 
utilise all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively 
small outlay —8* a building preferable toa new one 
of much greater oo He proposes to continue the 
work of r and tenders his serv- 


foes to committees “who would practi , 
where the means are limited. — ar erences 


The 
Menawarmet Hotel, 


Boothbay, Harbor, Me. 

This modern summer hotel has been entirely 
refitted for the season opening July 1, 1896, 

The Menawarmet is one of the most enjoy- 
able resorts on the coast of Maine, and its 
guests are not only from New England but from 
nearly every State inthe Union. It has an elec- 
tric light plant and hot water in ite bath-rooms 
on every floor. It will be pleasanter for guests 
to secure rooms in advance. 

Particulars given on application to the Les- 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


FERRY BEACH, 











Saco, Maine, 
In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is located 
the Bay View Hovsp, which has been a pop- 
ular resort for the last fifteen years 


Bay VIEW is only a ten-minute ride from Old 
Orchard by the Orchard Beach R., — 
connects with train on the 
Maine R. R., from Portland and the woo 
and from Boston and all western — Ob- 
servation cars run on the Orchard } ng 
oy R., which s skirts the shore of Saco Ba: 

by giving «, a beautiful view. “ To see — to ap- 
preciate it.’ 


The Bay View porter is at Old Orchard on 
the arrival of every train from Boston and Port- 
land on the Boston & Maine R. R., to meet all 

= ot — _ Vinw, to look after all 
age, and relieve patrons of all responsi- 
bility and trouble 

Cheek all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 

The Bay View has been under the same 


t for ten t,and will con- 
tinue the same in the ae , 
Address, Old Orchard, Me. 





E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors 


and Owners. 
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Our Book Table. 


"Regt te a ae 


its. New York Oharles Be Sons. 
Price, $2.60, 


Dr. McCosh was one of the most remarkable 
thinkers and educators of the age. He per- 
formed the work of his life in three countries — 
in his native Scotland, in Ireland, and in Amer- 
ica. The work is largely autobiographical; Dr. 
McOosh tells his own story with enthusiasm, 
yet in brief form. The record of his early life 
in Ayrshire is, in some respects, the most inter- 
esting part of the book. After securing a thor- 
ough and extended education, he entered the 
Presbyterian ministry and very soon followed 
Chalmers in the disruption of the Established 
Sco ch Church. He wae an humble and faithful 
preacher to the common people, eager in pas- 
to al work and broad in his studies. For atime 
he followed natural science, only to find, how- 
ever, at last, that he was a born metaphysician 
and educator. At Dublin, where he was at 
length called, he really reconstructed that old 
Irish university, and seemed for the time to 
fee] that this was to be the work of his life. In 
the midst of his educationai achievements in 
Dublin he was called to preside over the college 
in New Jersey. He might well hesitate to make 
this new venture at his time of life; but after a 
thorough canvass of the subject, he concluded 
to accept the call to America. Under his twenty 
years’ administration Princeton took on larger 
proportions and growth. The old college be- 
came the new university. The new president 
was an important, though not the sole, factor in 
this enlargement. It was the period after the 
war, when nearly all our educational institu- 
tions advanced in numbers and wealth. It 
would have been strange if Princeton had re- 
mained stationary. Yet Dr. McCosh did much 
to compass this end by wise counsel and earnest 
effort, and lived to see the success of his work 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The record made 
by Prot. Sloane will be enjoyed by every edu- 
cator, and especially by those in sympathy with 
the great Scotchman. 
ts vonading of the” New World 


Olwolnnatt: Corea & Jennings. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. Price, $ 


Christianity . —* of deep meaning and many- 
sided. The significance of its facts and history 
is not easily grasped. No single man or age can 
write it. 1t must be viewed from various stand- 
points and in the light of different periods, 
That one or a hundred authors have recorded 
the great story is no reason why others should 
not uudertake the task. Every historian studies 
the problem from his own view-point and with 
his own natural and acquired furnishings. The 
critical scholar has his place. We cannot spare 
Neander, Milman, Schaff, or the elegant volumes 
of Sheldon and others. Hach finds his place and 
work. The author of this volume gives us a 
popular history of the revolutionary movement 
known as Christianity. The work is excellently 
planned, and the plan is executed with fidelity 
and neatness. The narrative, though based on 
the best results of scholarship, la given in popu- 
lar form and in a flowing and easy style. 

Dr. Dryer views Christianity as a new life en- 
tering into human civilization and making it 
Christian. The old things of the heathen world 
passed away; all things by the touch of the Son 
of Man became new. He tells, first, the story of 
this conquest; he then gives the vital truths 
about God and man through whose instrumep- 
tality the victory was gained; the new rulers in 
church and state; the forms of worship and dis- 
cipline; and, finally, the new society, or body of 
regenerated people, constituting a new and di- 
vine kingdom built up in the framework of the 
old Rome. The story is a long one, with many 
and magnificent episodes; but in the midst of 
multifarious material the author never fails to 
keep in view the unity of his subject. He traces 
the new unfolding of the life of God in human 
society from the spring-head under the cross of 
Christ to the full flow of the stream six hun- 
dred years later. We bespeak for the book, and 
for the three or four volumes to follow, a wide 
reading. 

The Mem orabitin of Svrenty-Five Ry * — Gers 


Rev B. Herrick, D.D, With unt 
m0 OT chetration of April 13, 1896. Publiohedt for’ the 
Parish. 


Dr. Herrick is the honored and beloved suc- 
cessor of Dr. Edward N. Kirk, and one of those 
fortunate pastors able to remain a quarter of a 
ceritury with one flock. He began on the hill 
in the house now occupied by the Law School 
of Boston University, and emigrated to the 
Back Bay where a new and attractive church 
was erected. The sermon is a brief, modest and 
tender review of the incidents of the period. 
This is followed by a short account of the cele- 
bration, and a few letters from friends unable 
to appear in person. To the members of the 
parish this brochure cannot fail to be read with 
interest and profit as a phase of the fellowship 
of the saints. 

he People’s Bible History. Rev. Geo oO. 

"Pubes a casas ite artcemes 

This “ Bible History ” was noticed at length 
in our columns when issued last year. The 
work is now brought out in more compact and 
handy form. Though it bears in front the name 
of the pastor of Tremont Temple, Dr. Lorimer 
himself wrote but a small part of it. In its 
preparation he was assisted by some of the fore- 
most students and thinkers in Europe and 
America. These collaborators are from the va- 


The introductory paper by Mr. Gladstone is re- 
markable for breadth, grasp, spiritual insight 
and felicitous - It is @ masterly de- 
fence of the Bible along lines open to ordinary 
intelligence. Then come Prot. Sayce, learned in 
the lore of manuscripts, Prof. Curtiss, Dean 
Farrar, Dr. Pentecost, and Drs. Bristol and W. T. 
Moore, with others who occupy high positions 
among the scholars of our time. The book fur- 
nishes, in popular style, the results of the best 
scholarship in this wide and difficult field. It 
contains a large body of information, sifted, or- 
ganized, and presented in strong and attractive 
forms. The work is profusely illustrated and 
furnished with helpful maps of the different 
periods, 

wy ork: Oberies Wioribaer's Sons. Price, $1. rt ad * 
' Eliza Pinckney, wife of Charles Pinckney, was 
one of the striking female figures of South Car- 
olina during the Colonial and Revolutionary 
period. The family occupied a high social 
plane, several of its membere long remaining 
conspicuous in public life. The biographer has 
succeeded in producing a vivid picture of the 
times and in so placing her subject in relief as 
to impress the reader with her personality and 
superior qualities. There will be few stories of 
women of the Revolution better told. The book 
may well find its place in the‘ Women of the 
Revolution ” series. 


History of the Young Men’s Gurietion Associa- 
tien. Vol.1l. The Founding. By L. L. Daggett, Ph. D. 
New York: The International Committe 


This organization is one of the —— — 
Christian growths of the nineteenth century. 
It resulted from a wide and pervasive movement 
of the Holy Spirit. Men in different denomina- 
tions drew toward each other and engaged ina 
common work for the saving of the young. The 
history of such a movement cannot fail to inter- 
est the religious public. Material was gathered 
from every available source, and a spirited nar- 
rative of the origin of the Association in both 
England and America is given in this attractive 


volume, 
Counters Bound Volume. November, 1895- 
April, 8 York: Oentury Company. 


The Century is rich in the quality and variety 
ot ite material; and, though many of its more 
important articles reappear in book form, there 
are other papers of interest which never find 
their way beyond the covers of the magazine, 
The magazines of the last fifty years contain 
much of the literature of the period. The vol- 
ume of the Century here given in bound form 
contains ite usual amount of valuable reading 
matter. 

— A Novel of wey Life in Sweden. Trans- 
from the Swedish and Danish of Richert von 


ooh with Three Illustrations by Bdmund H. Garrett. 
New York: T. ¥, Crowell & Co, loo, $1.25. 


The Scandinavian genius is closely allied to 
the English; the two peoples are derived from a 
common Teutonic stock. In life, art and liter- 
ature they present similar qualities in taste, as- 
piration and achievement. The stories of the 
Swedes are read with interest in England and 
America. The scene of “ Camilla” is laid in 
Stockholm. The heroine is a beautiful and fas- 
cinating Danish girl, with advanced ideas, 
Around this central figure are grouped the other 
characters. The story is rendered into good 
English, and will be sure to find favor with the 
reading public of America. 

The Vicar of W ote field. By Oliver Goldsmith. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Miflin & Oo, Price, 50 cents. 

This is the latest instalment of the “‘ Riverside 
School Library.” “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
the masterpiece of Goldsmith, is adapted to the 
reading of the young. Goldsmith was at once a 
man of genius and a child. His style is clear, 
simple, elegant and warm. 

Wases gn Oe Gapita) a; ge —— 4 the Yagee 
D. Appleton & ‘Sompany. Price, $1.50, 

The wages-fund doctrine advocated by John 
Stuart Mill and other economists, has been 
regarded by the best thinkers as a mere fancy. 
But speculative men have been inclined to 
follow the fancy and to support it by various 
conclusions in political economy. Prof. Taus- 
sig, who has treated many phases of political 
economy with rare ability, is not inclined to 
follow this wage-fund heresy; and yet he pro- 
pounds and defends another theory akin to it. 
He evidently believes the wage-fund theory has 
some elements of truth in it, and that those 
elements can be conserved in his new formula- 
tion. Whether or not the reader agrees with 
the author in his conclusions, he will delight to 
follow him in the course of his argument. 

The Release ; 8 Caroline’s French Kindred. By 
Oharlotte M. Yonge. New York: Macmillan & Co, 
Price, $1. 

The incident forming the basis of this story is 
historic, It was given to the author by M. 
Gaizot, the historian, and she has authority from 
his heirs to use it in the plot of this story. She 
adds features necessary to completeness, and 


furnishes the color and atmosphere of the age. 
Of course the main character is Caroline, in 
whom the incidents of the story find a common 
centre and coherence, 


Magazines. 


—— The July Homiletic Review comes to us 
with its usual fullness of information and sug- 
gestion. This is a minister’s magazine. It 
contains discussions of subjects in which he is 
interested, giving texts, themes, sermon 
thoughts, hinte and helps in exegesis and ser- 
mon-building. The Review Section contains 
five articles, Sir William Dawson opens with 
“ Natural Facts Illustrative of the Deluge.” Dr. 
W. G. Blaikie has a suggestive article on “ The 
Essentials of Effective Expository Preaching.” 
Dr. E. F. Burr shows our “ Responsibility for 
Error of Opinion.” President Samuel Plantz 
considers ‘‘ Dr. Julius Kaftan as a Theologian.” 
The number also contains six representative ser- 
mons in full. Though adapted especially to 
preachers, the Homiletic furnishes much valu- 
able reading to any layman or serious person. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Uo.: New York.) 


-—— The Bibliotheca Sacra is a foremost theo- 
logical magazine. The July number is one of 
its best. In its eight contributed articles theo- 
logical topics of current interest are handled 
with ability and thoroughness, O. T. Lanphear 
leads in ‘“‘ Misapprehensions Concerning Calvin.” 
James Monroe illustrates “The Divine Origin 
of Religion of the Bible.” F. H. Foster has 
“Studies in Christology.”” J. W. Falconer 
treats ‘‘ Origen and the Return to Greek Theol- 
ogy.” ©. B. Warring returns to “‘ Hebrew Cos- 
mogony.” Prof. E. W. Bemis shows that “ The 
Restriction of Immigration ” is likely soon to 
become a grave national necessity. One of the 
most suggestive articles is Editor Holbrook’s 
“ Individualism and Societism,” touching as it 
does a matter now under consideration by the 
American people. (Bibliotheca Sacra Company: 
Oberlin, O.) 


—— The American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal tor May-June is filled with valuable 
material in its department. W.H. Holmes has 
* Archwological Studies among the Ancient 
Cities of Mexico.” ‘I'he frontispiece is a section 
of El Castillo temple, with its pointed archee, 
and other specimens of Aztec architecture fol- 
low. H. 1. Smith treats “Michigan Archwol- 
ogy,’”’ with an endeavor to approximate the 
dates of the Indian remains. “ Folk Lore on 
Stone,” “* Egyptological Notes,” and “ Oriental 
Notes,” are among the other articles. (The 
American Antiquarian: 1756 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

—— The Missionary Review for July is an 
excellent number of a periodic1l which always 
makes a wide survey of the field and treats at 
length topics intimately related to the practical 
work of missions. The ‘ Literature of Mis- 
sions” is the leading department, followed by 
the International, the Monthly Survey, General 
Missionary Intelligence, and the Editorial 
department. The first department contains ten 
fresh and well-considered articles. ‘“‘ Mission- 
ary Bands at Cambridge and Oxford,” and 
Missions in Australia, to the Eskimos, to 
Turkey, Africa and China, are among the topics. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company: New York.) 

— The Methodist Magazine and Review tor 
July contains a fine list of articles. The editor 
continues his ‘‘ Everyday Life in Bible Lands,” 
with ample and striking illustrations. “ Our 
Indian Empire ” contains a sketch of life in old 
Delbi, with several illustrations. Miss Daniels 
has a delightful study on Emerson, with an 
expressive portrait of the Concord sage.. Dr. A. 
Sutherland has a strong article on “ The Relig- 
ious Element in Education.” Dr. Dewart tells 
‘© What Ministers should Preaoh.“ The address 
on “ Arbitration’ by Lady Henry Somerset is 
given. The articles on “ Anglo-Saxon Suprem- 
acy” and ‘“‘ The Mennonites of Manitoba,” are 
quite apropos to the late election in Canada. 
(William Briggs: Toronto, Canada.) 

— The Bookman for July is filled to over- 
flowing with the freshest and most interesting 
literary news. The illustrations are even more 
valuable and attractive than usual, and include 
a portrait of Mr. Gladstone. The portrait and 
autograph of M. Zola accompany an important 
paper from his pen, entitled “ Literary Proper- 
ty.” The article by Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, on the “Life and Letters” of Dr. 
Holmes, is embellished with a portrait and car- 
toon of the Autocrat. A sketch of the late Mr. 
Henry Cayler Bunner, contributed by Mr. Laur- 
ence Hutton, is also accompanied by a portrait. 
ThejLiving Critic of this number is Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, whose portrait and auto- 
graph accompany the sketch. Among the most 
important contributions are ‘‘ Degeneration and 
Regeneration,” “New Points in the Life of 




















soap for use on Clothes is 
















e work itself. 









rious churches and wings of Christendom, and 
are thus able to view truth from different angles. 


Everything depends on how a thing is done, Clothes washed with 
poor soap don’t last long, nor do they look right. ‘The very best 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


it whitens them beautifully without eating any holes in them. oe 
washed with Sunlight Soap will last—a great point — 
gree u know, pang yk don’t have to rub when you use Sunlight Sosp; fi 


Lever Bros., Ltd.. Hudson & Harrison Streets, New York. 












Less Labor, Greater Comfort 








Goethe,” and a critical review of Mr, Mabie’s 
new book, “‘ Essays on Nature and Culture,” by 
Mr. James Lane Allen. Ian Maclaren contrib- 
utes two more chapters to his novel, “Kate 
Carnegie.” (Dodd, Mead &Co.: 5th Ave. and 
2ist St., New York.) 








Those who 
have the 
most 
have it, 
as a 
rule, 
be- 
cause 
they 
save the 
most. They're more eco- 
nomical. These people buy 
Pearline. Proof—in all 
stores of the better class 
throughout the land, you'll 
find the sales of Pearline 
far in the lead. Now, these 
economical people wouldn’t 
use Pearline for their wash- 
ing and cleaning, if they 
didn’t find it to be just what 
we say—the most eco- 
nomical in every way. 
Would they ? 0 sames pyien.y. 










A Positive cure tor 
Coughs, Bronchitis and 
ali affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest, 


g 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


ð 


It loosens the cough, 
clears the lungs, allays ir- 
ritation and leaves the 
organs sound aud well, 
* 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 
J Sold by all Druggists. 
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AABELLS = 


BELL FOUNDRY CO., Noatnvuce 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Ouiwron H. Muweuiy, General Manager, 
(Troy, N.Y , & New York City, 
Manufeatare!Rells of @uperior Quality. 
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Foundry Bstablished in 179 by Pau Revere. 


BELL and CHIMES 


of Copper and Tip 
BLAKE BELL GG. 





YMYER (iy free uns oo 
CHURCH 


ie Ciclanatl Bel Foundry Com 0. 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 


Stationers and Bank Book 
nuvacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 








123 State 8t., Boston. Mas? 
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George Alexis 
bri 
sei — — 
— — and pe: 
nome of ~ that —J 


guch ad 
When about ee —— was con- 
verted at a cam wand ea carly —8 his re- 
ious life fel po the work 
* ministry. But *5 this he rebelled. 


seen so much of the hardships of the 

nore ‘e life that he was unwilling —— 

d this —2 — * gE lt 

w, and for soug pre mse 

th hhe could 7 He spent some time at the 

Bast Greenwich Academy, and later at the 

Hartford High Bschool, and to secure fands 

with which to continue his studies taught 
hool as necessity 


required. 
schoo! 
While resistin "the. pert to preach his relig- 
fous ee ‘Seclined aa he became skeptical, but 
4 . +» under the 
influence — tke ‘Tate Rev. C. M. Alvord, he 
newed his consecration to God and vielded to to 
the call to preach. It was his purpose to spend 
some time in * 2 ——— the ere 2 
inis at uw uest o 
—* —— Pag A the epplintment to 


supply the puta d at liand, Conn., where he 
— two years. In 1863 he joined the 
Providence (now New land Southern) Con- 
ference, and was Stationed’ at East Feomgeon, 
Conn., where he remained one a is sub- 
sequent appointments were: tiord, Wap- 
, Westerly (R. 1.), Colchester and Hebron 
Conn. ), Nan’ sone, Plymouth, Provincetown 
Mass.), Norwich (Cone) Brockton (Mass.), 
wtucket (F (R. 1), W Wellfleet S North 
Grosvenordale Conn.). While at 
Danielson his —* penteloce not been firm 
for some , Rave way, and six years of con- 
stant and i ben suffering follow 
Mr. Morse entered upon the work of the min- 
with all the earnestness of his nature. He 
keenly felt his lack of —— but by dil- 
igent study he soon su n his acquire- 
ments many who had been a with greater 
unities. He made himself so familiar 
h the Greek and Hebrew that he seldom 
hed from a text which he bad not studied 
fh the original. He was an able and instructive 
preacher. He thought for himself, and that 
which he received as truth must have the com- 
mendation of his own reason and judgment. 
He was loyal to his own convictions and con- 
scientious in all his work. His sermons were 
addressed to the intellect rather than to the 
emotions, yet there was a tenderness and pathos 
in his —— = was hard to resist. Es- 
pecially was this true in the later oft his 
ministry. He loved to preach, and did so when- 
ever he was able and the opportunity offered, 
often preaching while he was enduring intense 
suffering. He did not give up his od 
the preparation of sermons when he 
from active work. After his death they was 
found on his desk a ——— prepared sketch of 
asermon on the 2* ficant bext, Arise ye, and 
depart; for this is not R ae rest.” He wasa 
lover of nature and d ighted to study the 
works * the Creator. In microscopy he became 
an ex 
ng these years of suffering Mr. Morse was 
abundantly sustained by the comforts of grace 
He often ex; a desire to depart that ie 
og obtain relief from his sufferings 
So lived wast ln ouate' ten 
the Master. In the church prayer-meetings, 
which he attended whenever able, there was a 
childlixe confidence and earnestness in his 
—— and a tender persuasiveness in his tes- 
imonies which will long be remembered. 
in April, 1863, Mr. Morse was married to Miss 
. Chapman, who, with a son and daugh- 
ter,an aged mother, two sisters and a brother, 
survives > iim. WALTER ELA. 





Wiseman. — Mrs. Christopher Wiseman was 
born in Thompsonville, Conn., April 5, 1842, and 
died of apo —— May 27, 1896. 

In the afternoon of the Ie latter date a loving, 
faithful, true wife and mother suddenly became 
unconscious about 3 o’clock, and remained so 
for some five hours, when she was translated to 
the church triumphant, after membership in 
the Methodist Church here since * 

—— har Teo 
band — his business was of ines’ athe Led ne 
He, with his son, William G., and daughter. 
Annie E., survive her. ‘‘ Thou shalt be missed 
because thy seat will be empty.” 

The funeral was held at the church. Much 

then pathy is felt for the afflicted family, and 
have the prayers of the church of which 
they all form a and generously support. 


J. TREGASKIS. 





Arnold. — Hannah Green Arnold was born in 
—*3 Mass., Oct. 10, 1814, and died in Saxon- 
Mass., at the home of her son-in- -law, Rev. 
hn Peterson April 5, 1896, 
ay 4 Arnold was hay lly converted when 
nineteen of age, and soon after joined the 
Methodis' ‘Episcopal Church. From the time of 
by —— * was a — any = 
means of grace, and found spec g 
in social meetings, where she was ever a. 


to witness for in and testim 
Ma: 1B ta, to Rev. y~- 4 


Oliver Dean, of the New jand Conference, 
who died in’the pear 1804 W pastor of the 


years given to caring for and age 
only child, Mary, were he wright’ and = 
portions of her earthly journey 
years later Mrs. Dean was 
Arnold, of Belchertown, who lived ay a few 
years after the he marriage. 
Tn 1857 Mrs. Arnold moved to Wilbraham on 


man, t 
her residence there she kept @ boarding-house 
—* many ot Hye as they read of her 
death, will recall with gratitude the happy AQo 
* in her family. Her — om 
» Was graduated in the of 1862 ° and 
nee as oy mats = 


y herself. Here she was 2 near 
Sas roh, and d enjoyed the 471 sympathy ot many 
hile 


at and so 
— cloning year * of = sick 
is she W. 
~ ile illness passed to her eternal 


earthly remains were laid beside those of 





in the 
oe *8 a Loree of Y her death. Her life was 
beautiful, a by liberality to a 


—* extent —— _ saw eh 4 of ‘8 
needy ones. to do all 
tbe could for the cause of Uk had a con- 
tinual, abid faith in —— — A 

Christian, with deep spiritual life and a good 
bit of ——* her loss is keenly felt; the 


memory and —— of her 2 — abide, and 
continue to be a helpful inspiratio: 

She leaves, besides her husband, a hter, 
Miss Lizzie L. Damon; a broth er, B Evert W 
Liv: of 1 Billerica; and a sister, Mrs. ‘avi 
Abbott, of Reading. L A. H. 








An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give ehil- 
dren narcotics or sedatives. They are unnecessary 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be if 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 








Educational. 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 

Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 
Kall Term opens August 24. 


PA eg hy 
— — Terms low. nd for Cate 











In the heart of Boston, accessible to musi- 
cal events of every nature, with compre- 
hensive courses in music, elocution and mod- 
ern languages, under the best masters that 
money can bring together, with a large, com- 
modious and suiladble building—is it any 
wonder that the 


New England 
Conservatory music 


has become the most famous of its kind in 
America? Send for prospectus to Frank 
W. Hale, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue. Now York, N.Y. 


oad 1 ah St. ington, D. 0. 
abash Avenue, ( on} m. 
* Bel —— Can. * 
nneapo ry Dn. 
Perry Buildin &, Kansas Oty, Mo, 
—— 


a 8 4. aflaing, ) Los Kadeles, ‘Cal. 
Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page 
Manual, free. Oorrespondence with employers sie fevic. 
ed, Bey rte — to teachers on application. 


ney 


officers from all sections of 
a more than ninety 2 coat of tee 


* dents of New 


pans Dy 3 us =a 
We have filled — at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 





Massacuuserts, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
top t ki a good school id 





Educational. 
Wesleyan Academy. 


— of ts Soi 
opens Wednesday, September 16, 1896. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW: SCHOOL 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of —— AN —* 


Ph sa | rooms and free —E fa th 


Opens Sept. 16. Address th: . M.D. Buell, 
3 Thacen 8t., Boston, Mass. 














Ruope Is_anp, Bast Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 180%, Both sexes. On ‘Rarregansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. Be 8 4 Vrito tor iNustrated 
catalogue. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Prin. 


QUINCY MANSION 


The Quincy Manston School for Girls 
win mat ain Bept. 
Mouced teachers; spe 








and easy; beautiful junds —4 yn he view of Boston.the 
harbor and Massachusettes Bay; mae high and light; 
Srepleces 4; steam heat; electric hight; open —— 0 

13 minutes’ ride from a for F prospec “a4 
Dr. HORAOER MANN WILLARD. Wollaston, Mase 





| TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 


— AND — 
School of Shorthand. 


Fall term begins Sept.1. Number of Students 
Limited. * 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. W. LIVSEY, Proprietor. 
Taunton, Mass. 








Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 





T" consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an inatitution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the qice nome. 
norough ,preperation for Colleges and 
High ional S ; van ¢ : and 
School courses. In all classes Special 
Students are received. 


Opens Sept. 21. Send for 96 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 

















NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 


‘NOW READY. 


1896. 
Cordial 
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Welcome 
TOPIC _ CARDS. 


JULY _ DECEMBER. 1896. 


4 CORDIAL WELCOME, NO. 1i, printed 
p on Extra Linen Bristol board, folding in six pages. 
» The face bears a beautiful and appropriately en- 
Peraved design in two colors and bronze. Bise, 

, when folded, 4 x 2 inches. “ Prettier than ever!” 
4 


, CORDIAL WELCOME, No. 
p on good Bristol board, in one color, 

p eta engraved design on the face, 
P very pretty card. Size, same as No. 1. 
p These cards will be sent, post-paid, at the fol- 
p owing prices: — 

P CORDIAL WELOOME, No.1 

For 50 cards 
For 100 cards 


2 1s printed 
It has a beau- 
and makes a 


“= 





Each additional! 100 or fraction thereof, 


1,00 
y Orders for any number less than 100 will be filled 
at the rate of 1 }s ots. per card. 

PCORDIAL WELCOME, No, 2. 





For 50 cards 
For 100 cards 
For 200 cards 1 
Each additional 100 or fraction thereof 65 


Orders for any number less than 100 will be filled 
at the rate of 1 cent per card. 








Names of Leaders on either style of card for 
the following additional amounts :— 

For 100 cards or less 

Bach additienal 100 or fraction thereof.... .19 


—“_''s.s.see 


Names of Officers and Name and Number 
pof Chapter on either card for the following 
P amounta tn addition. 

, Por 100 cards OF 1088.... 6. cece cccccseee ccs Se 
7 Fach additional 100 or fraction thereof.,,. 10 
Pc#- N. B.— For Special Printings, all names 
pshould be written carefully in print letters, or 
Pp typewritten, in proper order, and on a separate 
y sheet of paper, Attention to this will avoid error. 





CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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and Military Band. Send for programs to 





What All Should Enjoy. 


The New England Chautauqua S. S. Assembly, 
Lake View, So. Framingham, 
Opens Monday evening, July 20, closes Aug. 1. 


J. L. Huribut, Superintendent of Instruction, Opening lecture by Russell H, Conwell, D, D., 
with grand illumination. Music under Prof. Charles E, Boyd with Thomas’ Cambridge Orchestra 


SAMUEL COCHRAN, Lake View, So. Framingham, Mass. 





tion of the following points in ite methods : — 

1, Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

2. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity and helps to how 
nish the best of t h including many sp 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools, 

8. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-gove t; Mmited ber (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Herap) ©. 0. 

















Braepox, Principal. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 


— Bist year. — 
Winter term begins 9, iso. 
Win 2— March 
Sesion sores June is 16, —8 


Fall —9* opens Sept. 10, 1805. 


on for one Seminary 
i 


—— tor situation od Coinmercial Department 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent A jan home under t 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty w 
are members of the household. 


$97 Send for @ Oaialogus Wo the President, 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 





Tilton, N. H. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1828, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50, 


—— | pases following the name h subscriber 
— month to which itis pa. 


DISOCONTINU are conttnged BJ 
there i to, op, 
AS rT pace de and until all 


8) — — — to « © paper, change 
Vidirection, hi should —* ve - ay 44 give t the name 
t-office to whic bee and t 
one to 0 which they wish it sent. ther * 
— Be anes te Boney Grew 2 
or express) Oheok or Draft. When 
¢ these can be procured, send money by Megistered 


FOR 4 TISERS it is Ov OF THE BRST MEDIUMS 
can —— * New Bretamp. It has 

Pith adv ratessenton 
All letters of Remi 


end 


A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 36 Bromfeld St., Bost 
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Zion’s Herald, July 8, 1896. 








The editor counts himsel? fortunate that he 
was able to spend a part of even three days last 
week at the Bay View House, Ferry Beach, Me. 
This resort combines so much that is attractive 
and restful, and the house ts so well kept, that 
when once there we long fora whole season at 
the place. The death of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
recalls her appreciative words: — 

“* Hav tried various seaside places, I am 
free Soins ehet the Bay View House at Ferry 
Beach is the most desirable and attractive 
of any I know along the shore. It unites 
the most beautiful 


h and sea —— 
Walks, s, well-boys houses aod agzesabie onan: 
a - use, com- 
without the crowds and confusion and 
burdensome demands of society which 
detract from the agreeableness of many popular 
watering- . I know of no spot where 1 
would 5 at make my summer retreat 
than at Ferry Beach.”’ 

Our practical advice to those who desire to 
spend some time at this beach this summer, is 
to secure accommodations at the earliest mo- 
ment, for tha Bay View House et the height of 
the season is always full. For particulars see 


page 13. 


Review of the Week, 


Tuesday, June 30. 

— McKinley declares for sound money. 

— A memorial stone to John Robinson, pastor 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, unveiled in Gains- 
borough, Eng. 

— The Pope issues an encyclical on church 
unity. 

— No miners rescued yet at Pittston, Pa.; 58 
lives regarded as lost. . 

— Sudden death of Naval Constructor T. D. 
Willson, U.8. N., at the Boston Yard. 

— Small-pox raging in Cuba. 

— Turner and Dunlop, who stole $60,000 worth 
of jewels from Mrs. Burden in New York last 
December, sentenced to nine years, each, hard 
labor in prison. 

Wednesday, July 1. 

— An exciting debate over the Irish Land bill 
in the House of Commons. 

— The Confederate veterans hold their sixth 
ennual reunion in Richmond. 

~The “Bermuda” filibusters undergoing 
trial in New York. 

—The employees of the Brown Hoisting 
Works, Cleveland, on strike; a mob of 6,000 
dispersed by the police. 

— The Treasury statement shows a deficit of 
$25,500,000 for the past fiscal year. 

Thursday, July 2. 

— Death, at Hartford, of Mrs, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

— Total debt of the United States declared to 
be $1,222,729,350. 

— The Railroad Commissioners approve the 
issue of $6,000,000 in bonds by the Terminal 
Company which is to erect the new Union 
Station in this city. 

— A Japanese steamer sinks in collision dur- 
ing a storm off Hiroshima; 178 lives lost. 

— The Agricultural Land Rating bill passes 
its third reading in the House of Commons. 

— The Ouban insurgents capture a schooner 
loaded with provisions for the Spanish army. 


Friday, July 3. 

—- More rioting in Cleveland; militia and po- 
lice charge on a mob. 

—The will of Austin Corbin bequeaths his 
estate, estimated at $40,000,000, to his widow and 
children. 

—The “Bermuda” jury disagrees as to the 
guilt of the alleged filibusters. 

— Anew forty-miles trocha being extended 
across Cuba. 

— Fifty killed outright at the explosion near 
Metz. 

— The Reichstag adjourns with cheers for the 
Emperor by everybody except Schmidt, the 
Socialist. 

— Jewish heuses looted by Russian soldiers at 
Mizabisch, in the government of Keff; several 
killed. 

— The corner-stone of a monument to Jeffer- 
son Davis laid at Richmond, Va. 


Saturday, July 4. 

—The National Educational Association 
holding in Buffalo its 35th annual convention. 

— Forty-five stars in the national flag today, 

— The new Christian Governor of Crete offers 
amnesty to the rebels if they will lay down their 
arms. 

— The Cuban Fair in New York nets $5,153. 

— Uapt. Riley, of the ‘‘ Bermuda,” acquitted 
of the charge of violating our neutrality laws. 

— Cotton cloth production to be curtailed; 











Just What's Needed 
Exclaim thousands of people who have taken Hood's 
Sarsapariiia at this season of the year, and who have 
noted che of the dicine in giving them relief 
from that tired feeling, waning appetite and state of 
extreme exhaustion after the close confinement of a 
long winter season, the busy time attendant upon a 
large and pressing business during the spring months 
and with vacation time yet some weeks distant. It is 
then that the building-up powers of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
are}fally appreciated. It seems perfectly adapted to 
overcome that prostration caused by change of season, 
climate or life, and while it tones and sustains the sys- 
tem, it purifies and vitalizes the blood. 





nearly 3,000,000 spindles in Fall River to cease 
work. 


Monday, July 6. 

—A riot in Maspeth, L. I., on Saturduy, be- 
tween rival Russian military organizations ata 
picnic; two constables fatally injured; 59 ar- 
rests. 

— The Fourth celebrated with enthusiasm in 
European capitals as well as at home. 

— Bishop Falconio to come to this country as 
the successor of Cardinal Satolli. 








lt is very gratifying to find that Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson, D. D., the eminent fraternal dele- 
gate from Wesleyan Methodism to the General 
Conference, has taken back with him such sen- 
sible and well-balanced views of this country, 
its people and institutions, and especially of our 
church in ite spirit and work. He has proved 
himself to be an open-eyed and judicious 
observer. Ina published interview which ap- 
pears in the Methodist Times since his return, 
he says, concerning the alleged hostility here 
against England: “The church is animated 
with a love for and an interest in all that be- 
longs to this country.” He says that “‘ the one 
salient point in which American Methodism 
differs from English Methodism ie that the 
church over there [the Methodist Episcopal 
Church] takes a much more prominent part in 
the social life of ite members, In fact, it is the 
centre of life, religious and social.” Speaking 
of our Bishops he says: “‘ It is the Bishops who 
supply the link of unity to this vast and wide- 
spread church. Men of character, weight, and 
devotion, they give the element of stability to 
the church. It seems to me that without their 
Bishops the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch would 
drop into atoms and become simply so many 
Congregational churches. They possess im- 
mense powers, but, as far as I could ascertain, 
they exercise them with impartiality and in the 
true interests of the church.”’ In his last letter 
to the Methodist Recorder he pays our churches 
this very high tribute: “ During the whole of 
my stay in America I did not hear a word in 
public worship that savored of coarseness or 
slang.” 








It’s time to be considering the momentous 
vacation question. Now the most essential 
part of a vacation is complete change. Why 
not give yourself a complete change this sum- 
mer and get entirely out of the country? This 
visiting a foreign land doesn’t cost much, either 
in time or money, if you do it right. If you 
have two weeks in time, and $25 or $30, you can 
go abroad in great style. In this way: Get on 
one of the Yarmouth boats at Lewis Whart — 
they sail at noon, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday. You have a glorious seventeen- 


hour sail, and you land early the next morning 
at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, You are in a foreign 
land — a land with the finest summer climate 
in the world; a land of his and poetry and 
beautiful scenery; a land of fishing, and boat- 
ing, and bathing, and fine roads for bicycling. 


The round trip first-class fare on the boat will 
cost you #, and the hotels will c you from 
to $2.50 a so that it is ly cheaper 


han staying home. Thousands of Americans 
are taking this trip every summer. One of them 
who went down last summer has written up the 
country in a very interesting way, in a hand- 
somely illustrated book called “ utiful Nova 
Scotia.” If you will send ten cents for postage 
to Mr. J. F. Spinney, Agent Yarmouth Steam- 
ship Co., Lewis Whart, he will send you a copy. 








OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 
“ Dearborn.” 


AST year at the Commencement exercises 
of Northwestern University the speaker 
on that occasion, as will be remembered, held up 
to ridicule some of the doctrines which Meth- 
odists hold peculiarly dear. This year, the gen- 
tleman selected for the delicate duty of saying 
the last words to nearly four hundred graduates, 
with an audience that taxed the capacity of the 
great Auditorium, vigorously denounced our 
Methodist policy touching the higher education. 
What there is left in Methodism to criticise 
must be referred to the ingenuity of the next 
Commencement orator. 

In my last letter I mentioned the name of the 
speaker at this year’s Commencement, but lest 
you have forgotten it I will repeat that his name 
is D. H. Chamberlain, It may be our provincial- 
ism that caused the question, ‘‘ Who is he ?”’ to 
be asked on all sides, but, if so, we beg our 
Methodist friends of New York, where Mr. 
Chamberiain scintillates, to excuse us. 

Thesubject of the address was “ The Limita- 
tions of Freedom.” Like some preachers who 
make their texts points of departure, Mr. Cham- 
berlain proceeded to demonstrate that he had no 
limitations of freedom, for he attacked almost 
everything and talked so long that the impatient 
audience took the extreme means of showing its 
displeasure by mock applause that completely 
drowned the speaker’s voice. The students de- 
serve praise for their self-restraint. It may be 
safely asserted that the “‘ cat-calls ” came from 
the audience, and the party who cried “ enough ”’ 
was certainly not connected with the Univer- 
sity. 

In his opening sentences Mr. Chamberiain re- 
vealed his animus to Christian education. “‘ The 
discipline on which I now insist,” said he, “ can- 
not be a medieval discipline, nor a Christian 
discipline, if by that is meant any reference 
whatever to Ohristian dogma or theology. It 
must, before all, b , ntellectual; it must be sec- 
ular; it must be free from a)l taint or trace of 
sectarianism, sectarian leanings or denomina- 





tional predilections. The day is past, forever 
past, let us believe and hope, when the church in 


any of ite forms or organization should be 
allowed to seize upon or dominate our chief 
seats of education. . . . It is no one church 
I would banish from control over education, but 
all churches.” After this sweet morsel the 
speaker went on to laya banquet for hungry- 


| eyed Calumny. He attacked protection as “ one 


of the greatest evils that threaten the life of the 
nation.” He held up to scorn certain public 
men, referring to them by name and charging 
them with almost every political sin. The crit- 
icism of Minister Bayard by the House was “ as 
real a denial of free speech as the blow that 
struck down Sumner.” He denounced the pen- 
sion laws, and, finally, after nearly two long 
hours, wound up with an attack on woman 
8 . 
On the following day Mr. Chamberlain de- 
clared to an Evening Post reporter that until 
that morning he had not known that North- 
western University was a Methodist institution. 
That explanation may relieve him of the charge 
of intentional insult, but it does not relieve, but 
rather emphasizes, the fatal mistake of those 
who are responsible for his selection. lt is cer- 
tainly a serious situation when a secular news- 
paper of wide circulation and influexce ig led to 
say “that a man clothed in his right senses 
should thu: speak under the auspices of one of 
the largest sectarian institutions in the United 
States, seemed almost incredible.” And yet not 
a word of repudiation of the address, not a word 
of defence of our position as regards Chris- 
tian education, has come from the official repre- 
sentatives of the University. Some have spoken 
freely in newspaper interviews, but the official 
head of the University has “‘ nothing to give out 
for publication,” and the trustees as such have 
made no statement. Is our church so strong in 
these quarters that it can afford to ignore all at- 
tacks upon it, or are our doctrines and usages 
unworthy of defence? By no possible excuse or 
reasoning can the University avoid the responsi- 
bility of the Commencement address, For that 
occasion Mr. Chamberlain was the representa- 
tive of the University; and until his senti- 
ments are repudiated by those who are charged 
with the management of the institution, the 
great public will feel, notwithstanding the 
strong words of disapproval by some, that the 
University, if it does not share the speaker’s 
sentiments, is, at least, indifferent to them. 


The tribute to Dr. Oliver Marcy by the alumni 
of the University was the spontaneous expres- 
sion of genuine affection. For thirty-four years 
Dr. Marcy has been connected with North- 
western, part of the time as acting president. 
Whatever real success the University has had 
must be credited to the unselfish labors of Dr. 
Marcy and his associates. For many years these 
men labored without adequate means, on the 
smallest salaries, yet maintained the highest 
grade of scholarship. Rather than dispose of 
the large property of the University which for 
many years was a burden rather than a help, 
these men, at great personal sacrifice, waited for 
the day which they knew would come when, 
with the growth of Chicago, the University’s 
income would be many times multiplied. But 
Dr. Marcy is honored not alone for his sacrifice 
and faith, but for his devotion to those things 
which make for character. Not a student ever 
left the University who did not feel that Dr. 
Marcy was bis true friend. He never gave 
utterance to that most dangerous of all heresies 
that a university exists only to teach a few 
things about science, literature, history, etc. 
His whole aim hes been to make men and 
women, and so his class-room and his laboratory 
and the museum have been his opportunities. 
And yet he never preached; he has simply 


— — 
lived. When evolution was, even more than 
now, the fad of dabblers in science, Dr. Marcy 


was never impatient, never an advocate, 
simply impressed his students with the nooes · 
sity of preliminary study aud reflection before 
judgment could be passed. He freely contesseq 
his own inability to decide on questions about 
which men who had not a tithe of his knowledge 
were posing as oracles. When some new 
was represented he would smile (his whole heart 
was in that smile), and say: “O yes, it may be 
so.” Yet all knew it would pay to wait. When- 
ever a student was in trouble, there was one 
person to whom he could go without embar-. 
rassment. It was Dr. Marcy, the friend of 
everything that lived. To all who have needed 
help one phrase expresses his constant attitude: 
“Like asa father.” And asa teacher and sty- 
dent he has been “as a little child.” When 
acting president he never felt it necessary to 
cultivate a false dignity or to assume the place 
of @ dictator, nor did his actions ever suggest 
that he thought fuss and feathers and 
catalogues of names helped a university. Ang 
what a simple-hearted, loyal Methodist he has 
been! He has spent no time defending Methoa- 
ism, he has illustrated its spirit. And 
student who has come under his influence has 
been helped to see that it is not how one’s hair is 
parted nor what he wears, nor how he shines in 
society, but what he is, that is worthy of either 
thought or effort. Believing that Dr. Marcy 
could not but be loyal to the spirit of Method- 
ism, which is the very antithesis of supercilious- 
ness and flummery, no wonder that the alumni 
representing all classes of students expressed 
the earnest hope that “ hissympathetic counsels 
and effective service may be long continued.” 

7 * 

The old Asbury Methodist Church, which was 
begun as a mission in 1870, was dedicated on 
June 22. The lots for the new edifice are the 
gift of Mr. F. R. Wilson. The church is a stone 
structure, 110 by 65 feet, with a large addition 
for Sunday-school purposes. The dedicatory 
sermon was preached by Bishop Merrill. Rey. 
C. A. Kelley is pastor. 

om * 

Des Plaines Camp-meeting will open July 16 
and close July 28. The meeting will be in charge 
of Drs. Jackson and Burns, presiding elders of 
the two Chicago districts, and Mr. D. W. Potter. 
Amanda Smith will have charge of the early 
morning meeting, which “ Father ” Lasher con- 
ducted for so many years. Mr. E. F. Miller will 
sing. Rev. Dr. Riker, of Wheeling,W. Va., will 
lead the children’s meetings. 


* 


4— * 

The Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational 
and Methodist pastors of the city united in an 
excursion to Milwaukee on Monday last — that 
being the last meeting of the various ministeri- 
al associations for the year. The excursion was 
taken at the invitation of the proprietors of the 
whaleback steamer, ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,” 
who extended a similar courtesy last year. In 
the forenoon the program on board the boat was 
in charge of the Civic Federation, in the even- 
ing the subject was temperance. The day was 
delightful, and everybody was happy. 

— * 

Congratulations are hearty and numerous to 
Rev. P. H. Swift, of Englewood, and Rev. R. H. 
Pooley, of Oak Park, both of whom received 
the degree of D. D. from Northwestern Universi- 
ty at its recent Commencement. 

7 * 

The anniversary of Ada Street Church, June 
14 to 21, was of more than common interest. 
Bishop Ninde preached the opening sermon. 
Many of our most prominent ministers and 
laymen participated. 
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